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To Every Prog 


Dear Friend:- 


Raleigh. Ne 


essive Farmer Subscriber, 


ye,» December 26, 


1925 


This letter ic really from "YOUR HIRED MAN" who wante a job with you again in 


1926. 


"He wants to be hired-- 
Or know why he's fired." 


This "hired man" who wants a job with you again in 1926 is THE PROGRESSIVE 


PARMER. 


Ar a 


orks reguiarly FOR ONLY 


We think so--and hope you do. 


him." 


Progressive Farmer and will tell 
acriptions drop and their papers stop. 


didn't mean to, 


doean't he deserv 


to hav his san 106 


agar! Ln 
9ENTS A WEEK==-AND BOARI HIMSE 


us so if we see them, 


Se here's the point:- 


1. Lots and lots of Progressive Farmer 
WILL BXPIRE IN THE NEXT 60 DAYS 


He has been working with you quite a while now--and doing his level best. 


-eespecially 


“When we make a friend we don't like to lose 
Yet every year thousands and thousands of friends who really like The 

nevertheless let their 
They lose their "HIRED MAN" when they 


sub- 


subscriptions HAVE JUST EXPIRED--or 
We don't want to lose any of these good friends-- 


and don't want them to lose their "Hired Man" (that is, if they really want him) in 


192 6=-=but 


Ce Lots 


of other folks whose subscriptions expire 


in the SPRING, SUMMER AND 


FALL OF 1926--they will get busy and forget to renew promptly, and hence miss some 
copies if they don't renew right now. 


No matter to which of these classes you belong therefore, we again call your 
attention te ovr great 40TH BIRTHDAY ONCE-IN-TEN-YEARS SUBSCRIPTION OFFER:-- 


Here's a mournful blank below if you want to fire us (just tell us why), and 


® Olly blank below if 


you want to hire us. 


Sincerely yours, 





The Mhoyrrencine Para 
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1. FRING COLUMN 


Sign below if you want t& e us) 


Dear Progressive Farmer: — 


I have your application asking to serve as my 
hired man again in 1926. 1 am NOT employing 
you for the following reasons: — 








it. HIRING COLUMN 


Sign t w tf you want to? 


Dear Progressive Farmer: — 


Yes, my family and I want you as our hired 
man again in 1926. I enclose $........ for my 
renewal 12 months and for Progressive Farmer 
one year to new subscribers named below. (See 
“Five Rules” herewith.) 


Name 


Address 


New Subscribers: — 





ough agents 

2. No matter when your subscription ex- 
pires, you may take advantage of this offer 
and your subscription will be extended one 
year from its present expiration. 


3. If you send more than one new subscriber. 


ADD 50 CENTS extra for each such name. 


4. lf any such new subscription is a Christ- 
mas and New Year's gift from you, PUT AN 
X-MARK by the person’s name and we will 
send him or her a beautiful Christmas card an- 
nouncing your gift. 


5. If you wish a 1926 Farmers’ Account and 


Name Record Book (15c), Progressive Farmer binder 
Se Pv npg NE ae At oe gree sae” See (30c), or any Progressive Farmer books, clip 
the notice on page 11 and attach to your order 
Si in ile s 6 RAAT KW G0 acok abel es dims vio e's a Cd Gud cinta ak ORAS wes 30 eee etn herewith. 
— aoc 
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It's Your Year-And “Farm Success Year” 


Unprecedented Plans for Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary in 1926 


Dear Friend :— 
1926 is going to be your year—and it is going 
to be “Farm Success Year.” 


To EVERY Progressive Farmer Subscriber, 


These are the two slogans we have adopted for our 
Fortieth Anniversary, whici we 
celebrate (with gratitude to Provi- 
dence and to our grand army of 
loyal subscribers) as— 

The Most Largely “Circulated 
Farm Weekly on Earth! 

And to all our host of 475,000 
farm subscribers and their families, 
we say 1926 is going to be your 
year—is going to be pre-eminently 
“Subscriber’s Year” because we 
are going to call on your experiences, ideas, opinions 
and counsel to a greater extent than ever before. 





CLARENCE POB 


Again 1926 is going to be “Farm Success Year” be- 
cause we are going to adopt as our main feature the 


BY 
CLARENCE POE TAIT BUTLER 
W. C. LASSETTER EUGENE BUTLER 


Editors, The Progressive Farmer 


we are asking readers to report not only successes 
achieved by them but also the mistakes and failures 
over which they have stumbled on the road to success, 

Following are the subjects we have selected for dis- 
cussion in our 1926 ‘Farmers’ Experience Meetings,” a 
cash prize of $10 being given for the best letter in each 
case, a prize of $5 for the second best letter, and pay- 
ments at our usual space rates for all other letters 
printed :— 

MISTAKES, FAILURES, AND SUCCESSES ON EACH 


OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
with Farm Crops. 


With 


2—1925 Experiences 


Jan. 


Jan. 9—1925 Experiences Livestock and Dairying. 


an. 16—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Poultry Raising. 


Oct. 2—Making Sales and Satisfied Customers for Improvea 
Seeds and Purebred Hogs, Cattle, and Poultry. 
Experiences in Getting Loans Through Intermediate 

Credit Banks and Federal Land Banks. 


I Have Learned from Farm Neighbors. 


Oct. - 

Oct. 16—Lessons 

Oct. 23—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Dairying. 

Nov. 6—Mistakes, Failures, and Suc 
cesses With Home Orchards. 

20—Successful the 
Mountains. 

27—Successful Women Farmers. 

4—How the County Agent Has 
Helped Me Succeed. 

1l—How I Made My Best Crop 
This Year. 

18—Improving 
Life. 


Nov. Farming in 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Rural 


Dec. Community 





TAIT BUTLER 


‘How Tenants Became Landowners” 


PEAKING of real successes, our admiration is 
always greatest for the man who has fought his 


way upward from the bottom rung of the ladder: 


. ‘ . . Jan. 23—Labor Saving Ideas and Devices That Have Help- “Who breaks jis birth’s invidious var, 
live, vital, pulsing stories of farmers who have suc- ed Me. And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
ceeded—large farmers, small farmers, and middle-sized pep, 6—What Farm Implements and Machinery Have Help- And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
farmers, cotton farmers, tobacco farmers, general crops ed Me Most. And grapples with his evil star. 
ee — ; farmers, fruit farmers, All over the South there are examples 
truckers, poultrymen, etc. = - - . —= of this sort—heroic men and women who 
M oe have fought their way up from tenancy to 
Making 1926 Farm Success i home-ownership. If you have yourself 
Year AN wre VW Lith é ) LA climbed from tenancy to home-ownership, 
> tell us how you did it—your struggles and 
VERY other week during 1926 we ’ ; Me 
wish to print one such aie of « a ‘ your successes. Always the wife helps the 
man who is doing notably good ; t Pp man in such cases, and either the wife or 
forming in one of these lines The work - d the husband may write the true story for us. 
of securing these write-ups has just begun S" : We will pay $25 for the best such ex- 
and we can give only a bare hint of the ; , perience letter, sent us before January 10 
good things coming. Suffice it to say, . . ™ and $2 for every other such letter we are 
however, that we expect to include. write- ‘ ‘ ” able to print. Send your letters now. 
ups of Governor-Elect Byrd of Virginia, Ve do ‘ prom we t t de to brass 
one of America’s most famous apple tacks i tell id | i] IGH N ss 
growers; H. W. McLaughlin of Rock- THE JOB for y eve week that comes Great Men Send Success 
bridge County, celebrated Virginia stock- ALGER Sa RE ARG AS ee eye “a Talks for Farm Boys 
man; and other less distinguished farmers family—or really JUST 1 CENT A WEEK if you take advantage of OR the f: : 
in the Old Dominion. For North Carolina, ur great JUBILEE SUBSCRIPTION OFFER on page 2? OR the farm boys who read our paper 
we shall give write-ups of the three farm- Reaiite Pe ae er is ene fheiee oom we expect to print a “Success Talk 
. . . NReaG out pr gre mn nc mn n rire is ar i » i> » } <a » rs . eae . 
ers first selected for distinguished recog- il find a: 3 oe eee tee han oak ee, Gain every week from some distinguished 
oe ° ~ will ig us worth < cent a wee an mn Bt yal ro vA . F » — = ee s 
nition by our State Agricultural College— . : see ti 9 American whose fame and achievement will 
Sincerely your hired men, rHE EDITORS. make his words of counsel and suggestion 


R. W. Scott of Alamance County; R. L. 
Shuford, dairyman and breeder of Cataw- 
ba County; and B. F. Shelton, noted cot- 


doubly important. Some of America’s 
greatest living men are being asked to lead 





ton farmer and stockman of Edgecombe 

County. Several South Carolina farmers to whom 
Clemson College has awarded certificates of merit 
whose work we expect to report are McIver William- 
son, David R. Coker, J. C. Stribling, James Geraty, 
R. M. Cooper, J. B. Douthit, Jr. 


Six other farmers of whom sketches have already 
been prepared include Sam Isbell of Oconee County, 
S. C., who has specialized in apples; the Jennings Poul- 
try Farm, a notable success in the poultry industry; 
D. W. Bagley, who has specialized in bulbs and plant 
breeding; and F. P. Latham, often called “the best 
farmer in Eastern North Carolina.” 


How Subscribers Have 
Found Way to Success 
|’ OUR effort to make 1926 a 


genuinely helpful “Farm Success 

Year” for our readers, however, 
we shall not depend on men we may 
hunt up and visit. You are asked, 
and every subscriber is asked, to give 
us the benefit of your experiences in 
helping others toward the success that we should like 
to see every Southern farmer achieve—and especially 
do we ask.subscribers who have never written before 
to write for us in 1926. And to this end we repeat that 


Wc 


LASSETTER 





Feb. 13—How The Progressive Farmer Has Helped Me and 
My Family. 

Feb. ®—Reference Special. 

Feb. 27—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Using Com- 
mercial Fertilizers. 

Mar. 6—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes with Farm Build- 
ings—Residences, Barns, Cribs, Silos, Ete. 

Mar. 13—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Raising Truck 
Crops. 

Mar. 20—Experiences in Getting Richer Lands. 

Mar. 27—Gardening Mistakes and Successes. 

Apr. 3—How I Have Succeeded in Growing Enough Feeds 

Apr. 10—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Growing To- 
bacco. 

Apr. 17—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes with Soybeans, 

Apr. 24—Experiences in Paying “Time Prices” or in Getting 
Away From That System. 

May 1—Experiences in Combating Nutgrass, Bermuda, and 
Johnson Grass. 

May &~—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Growing Pea- 
nuts. 

May 15—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Fighting Boll 
Weevils. 


g. 14—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Growing Clover. 

11—Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Getting Pas- 
tures. 

18—How I Have Improved My Crops by Seed Selection. 

25—Successes in Getting and Holding Good Tenants. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


of Smith-Hughes 


the list, as President Woodrow Wilson 
twice before sent special messages to our farm boy 
readers, and Theodore Roosevelt once. Among those 
whose letters are already on hand—and more are com- 
ing in every day now-~are the following eminent men: 
William Howard Taft, ex-President of the United States, 
Chief Justice United States Supreme Court. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, Ireland’s greatest living statesman. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ex-President 
Thomas A. Edison, America’s greatest inventor. 
William Gibbs McAdoo, ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 
Theodore E. Burton, Congressman, 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania. 


Harvard University. 


ex-Senator and 


David F. Houston, ex-Secretary of Agriculture, 
Josephus Daniels, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy. 
George Horace Lorimer, editor Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
Luther Burbank, eminent plant 
cialist. 
Dr. Thomas 
University. 
John Sharp Williams, formerly United 
States Senator. 
Dr. Liberty H 
cultural scientist. 
Hoke Smith, former United States Senator, joint author 
and Smith-Lever Acts. 
President ‘Southern Railway. 


spe- 


N. Carver, of Harvard 





SUGENE BUTLER Bailey, famous agri- 


Fairfax Harrison, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, former United States Commissioner of 
Education. 
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Dr. James R. Angell, president Yale University. 

Hon. Hiram Johnson, United States Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 


Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president University of Virginia. 
Dr. J. H. Kirkland, chancellor Vanderbilt University. 


Special Messages From Eminent Men 


Y WAY of celebrating our Fortieth Anniversary 
we are arranging for special messages to Southern 
farmers from the most famous agricultural lead- 

ers and others interested in farmers’ problems. Just 
a few of those from whom we expect to publish such 
special messages are :— 

Secretary of Agriculture William M. Jardine. 


Hon. Frank O. Lowden, ex-Governor of Illinois and dis- 
tinguished agricultural] leader. 


Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, President American Country 
Life Association. 
Mr. O. A. Bradfute, ex-President American Farm Bureau 


Federation. 

Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
Exchange. 

Charles S. Barrett, President 

Henry A. Wallace, editor Wallace’s Farmer. 

Walton Peteet, Secretary National Council 
operative Associations, 

Gifford Pinchot, 

Louis J. Taber, Master National Grange. 

John Fields, noted agricultural leader of Oklahoma, 

George H. Stevenson, former President Federal Land Bank, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. A. F. Lever, of South Carolina, distinguished author 
of the Smith-Lever Bill. 

Bradford Knapp, President Oklahoma Agricultural College. 

Dr. Henry C. Taylor, former Chief Bureau of Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Charles J. Galpin, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Aaron Sapiro, noted leader in coédperative marketing. 


President American Cotton Growers’ 


Nationa) Farmers’ Union. 


Farmers’ Co- 


Governor of Pennsylvania. 


More Farm News Notes From County 
Agents, Etc. 


ARDLY anything of greater interest and value to 
farmers comes to our desk than the copies of 
reports from county agents as to the progress 

the farmers of their counties are making. The stuff 
not only has news value and human interest, but a cer- 
tain dramatic quality—enabling us 
to visualize all the tens of thou- 
sands of farms over Dixie where 
farmers are actually putting into 
practice the progressive ideas need- 
ed for getting richer lands, bigger 

better livestock, prettier 
farm homes, and a richer com- 
munity life. During 1926 we hope 
to print a bunch of such reports 
from county agents nearly every 
week. 


crops, 





G. H. ALFORD 


We also expect to strive even harder than this year 
to keep our readers informed as to all the other most 
important farm news of North Carolina, Virginia and 
South Carolina—farmers’ organizations, farmers’ move- 
ments, farm leaders, codperative marketing, crop and 
market developments, etc. 


. . ‘ 
Special Attention to Women’s Interests 

OR .years and years we have had the best woman’s 

department in America, conducted by Mrs, W. N. 

Hutt, who has given her whole time to this work. 
In fact, ours was about the first, if not the first, farm 
paper in America to employ a whole time editor for 
its woman’s department. Certainly Mrs. Hutt’s an- 
nouncements of her special plans for 1926 as given on 
page 12 will appeal to every woman reader. 


Nor is this all that we have planned for our women 
readers. Not only shall we issue four special Woman’s 
Numbers during 1926 (such an issue appearing every 
time there is a fifth Saturday in any month) but our 
women readers may count confidently on having a num- 
ber of subjects of special interest to them in the last 
issue in each month, no matter whether it is a fourth 
or a fifth. 

In this last issue in each month a special “drawing 
card” will be the inimitable articles by Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson, in which she will continue to combine humor, 
philosophy, and practical instruction about beautifying 
every farm home inside and outside, giving especial 
attention to flowers, trees and shrubbery. The great 
distinction of Mrs. Patterson is that she puts so much 
cheer, humor, and enthusiasm into her subjects that 
she can make us all do a lot of real, sure-enough work 
about beautifying homes and grounds before we find out 
that it really isn’t play. 


1926 Special Issues 


OST really important farm 
cussed week after week in 


subjécts are dis- 
our paper. Some 


subjects, however, we feel do not get sufficient 
attention in our regular issues, and we have therefore 
set aside eleven issues of our paper in which the sub- 





jects indicated below will have special prominence :— 

Jan. 23—Labor Saving Ideas and Devices. 

Jan. 30—Winter Number for Farm Women. 

Feb. 13—Fortieth Anniversary Number. 

Feb. 20—Reference Special. 

March 6—Farm Building Special (including barns, silos, 
etc.). 

May 29—Early Summer Number for Farm Women. 

July 31—Summer Woman’s Number. 

Sept. 4—Paint, Lights, and Waterworks. 

Oct. 30—Fall Woman’s Number. 

Nov. 13—Forestry Special. 

Dec. 18—Country Life Number. 


An “‘Honest-to-Goodness” Horticultural 
Department 


E SHALL continue to give in 1926 as we have 
given in 1925 the best garden and orchard fea- 
tures ever carried in a Southern farm paper. 
In addition to his regular “Garden and Orchard” de- 
partment, with its crisp, meaty answers to hundreds of 
readers’ inquiries, its short, timely 
hints, etc., and his full page review 
each month of “The Most Impor- 
tant Garden and Orchard Jobs 
This Month,’ Mr. Niven expects 
during 1926 to treat with especial 
emphasis and thoroughness a num- 
ber of the most important garden 
and orchard problems as follows: 
1. Why and With What to Spray 
Fruit Trees in Winter. 
2. Spring and Summer Sprays Nec- 
Rotting and Being Wormy. 
When to Fertilize and What 





L. A. NIVBN 


essary to Prevent Fruit 
3. Fertilizing Fruit Trees: 
Kind to Use. 


4. Cultivating the Orchard. 


5. Marketing Surplus Vegetables and Fruits at Read- 
side Markets. 

6. Making a Fall and Winter Garden. 

7. Best Methods With Watermelons and Cantaloupes. 

8 Best Orchard Cover Crops and When to Sow Them. 

9. How to Harvest Pecans. 

10. Storing Vegetables in Winter. 

11. How to Succeed With Strawberries. 

12. Successful Methods With Blackberries, Dewberries, 


and Raspberries. 


Special Attention to Cotton Subjects 


AID Paul Tabor of the Georgia College of Agri- 
culture in a recent note :— 

“” “As an added feature I should like to see a 
column each week devoted to cotton. The leading 
wealth-producing crop in the South is not ade- 
quately represented in any of our papers. Nine 
tenths of the farmers would be interested in manu- 
facturing news or anything new about or pertain- 
ing to our principal crop.” 

The South’s greatest cash crop is not to be ignored. 
Neither has it been ignored in the past. For 40 years 
the ediforial policy of The Progressive Farmer has 
been shaped around cotton and how to make it of 
greatest profit to the South. Yet cotton itself has not 
had a definite little nook in the paper—a place where 
you can always find it. For the coming year, therefore, 
we plan to follow Mr. Tabor’s suggestion and provide 
a column for cotton itselfi—a place where cotton and 
the things of interest about it can always be found. 





Plans for Editor Clarence Poe’s Page 


LTHOUGH varying his program to meet new con- 
ditions as they arise, Editor Clarence Poe plans to 
follow about this schedule for his special page :— 

Week—“Hilltop Farm Notes”: A variety of 

——" experiences and reflections based 
on the daily problems of his own 
farm on which he lives. 

Second Week—“The IVorld’s 
Vews: .dn Independent Interpre- 
tation of the Trend of Events.” 

Third IVeek—A summary and 
review of our readers’ opinions on 
wee 8 dozen vital issues affecting the 
MRS. PATTERSON Problem of “Making Life Itself a 
as follows :— 


First 
eos 





Success in 1926,” 


January—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
Through Good Literature. (Tell how good books, maga- 
zines, and periodicals have furnished inspiration, cheer, 


higher ideals, and practical helpfulness for you and your 
family; give specific examples of how books or other pub- 
lications have influenced and affected your life and thought.) 


February—How We Have Found 
Through Good Music. .(Tel] just what music has meant 
to you and your family—music in the home, singing, the 
violin, piano, etc.; radio, music-reproducing machines, church 
music, community singing, famous singers and musicians 
you have heard, etc.) 


Increased Happiness 


March—How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through 
Good Art. (Describe famous pictures that are favorites of 
yours and of your family, and tell why they are favorites, 


what subtle influences they seem to have; what other pic- 
tures, sculptures, ete., you have enjoyed, and what they 
have meant to you.) 


April—How We ;Haye Found Happiness Through the 
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and Stream. (Fishing, hunting, 
tramping, horseback riding, fox hunting, swimming, camp 
life, etc. Describe these favorite sports of yours and why 
and how they appeal to you and meet a need that nothing 
else seems quite to fill.) 

May—How Men and Women Have Found Increased Hap- 
piness in Other Forms of Recreation. (Picnics, moving pic- 
tures, indoor games, outdoor games, motor trips, vacation 
parties, visits to famous cities, etc.) 

June—How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through 
Friendship and Fellowship. (Developing closer friendship 


Sports of Forest, Field, 


with neighbors and relatives; family reunions; farmers’ 
clubs; farm women’s clubs; boys’ and girls’ clubs; church 
societies; school and neighborhood improvement associa- 


tions, etc.) 

July—How We Have Increased Our Happiness Through 
Finer Home Relationships. (Seeking and developing the ideal 
comradeship and partnership between husband and _ wife 
and between parents and children; sharing the interests and 
struggles of sons and daughters and nurturing them 
the highest development; cultivating the happiest relations 
n the daily life of the home.) 

August—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
Through Good Physical Health and Habits for Keeping 
Healthy. (Report lessons learned and how learned in estab- 
lishing vigorous good health and the rules used in achiev 
ing and maintaining this result.) 

September.—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
Through Wiser Self-Control (or Better Mental Health and 
Hygiene). (Indicate how habits of worry, bad temper, anxi- 
ety, impatience, etc., have been banished and right habits of 
even-tempered” cheerfulness, order, system, and calm cour- 
age substituted.) 

October—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
Through a Love of Beauty in Earth and Nature. (What 
are the manifestations and appearances in physical nature— 
mountains, rivers, seas, fields, forests, marshes, flowers, 
trees, sunsets, starlit skies, etc.—that delight or soothe or 
exalt you? What forms of beauty most please you or add 
to your happiness and how?) 

November—How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
in Old Age. (How old men and women nearing or past their 
“three score years and ten” have achieved a serene content 
ment and continued usefulness and activity within the newer 
limits of their strength.) 

December—How We Have 
Through the Beauty and Force of Religion. 
really means to you, not in hackneyed, stereotyped 


Increased Our Happiness 
(Tell what re- 


ligion 

language, nor in words that have to do with creeds or 
sects or ceremonies, but tell rather what measure oi 
strength, consolation, and uplift it has brought to your 
spirit; what new and vital sense of the kinship of man’s 
spirit with divinity, what new certainty and confidence 
that an Almighty Power is ever in us and.ever at our 


command in our quest of Truth and Beauty and Goodness.) 

Fourth Week—It is now our custom to try to make 
our last issue each month of espe- 
cial interest to farm women. When 
the fourth issue is not the last is- 
sue in the month, Editor Poe will 
usually write one of his “Success 
Talks for Farm Boys” or anoth- 
er installment of “Hilltop Farm 
Notes.” When the fourth issue is 
the last issue in the month, he will 
either write “4d Letter to Mrs. 
Farmer” or else he will turn his 
pulpit over to Mrs. Lindsay Pat- 
terson to help him in his constant endeavor to help make 
the South “The Land of Beauty” it ought to be. 


The Editorial Page 


OSEPH Pulitzer, one of the greatest journalists the 

world has produced, made it the first requirement 

of his paper that the first editorial in every issu 
should deal with the livest subject before the people at 
that time and present to the readers a vigorous anid 
well-reasoned judgment based on a thorough examina 
tron of all the facts. 


c. L. NEWMAN 





It is our ambition to have our editorial page deal ii 
the same vigorous, sincere fashion with all the great 
problems affecting the farmer’s welfare, both nationa) 
farm problems and the local farm problems of the 
South and of the states which each of our editions 
serves. 


New Plans for “Farm Work This Week 
and Next” 


URING 1926 it is our plan to follow the follow- 
ing plan for page 3 or our “Business Farmers’ 
Calendar” page :— 

First Week—Farm Work (Crops, Soils, Fertilizers, 
Management, Marketing, etc.) This Week and Next. 

Second Week-W ork for the Month With Garden, Orchard, 
and Truck Crops. 

Third Week—Farm Work This Week and Next. 


Fourth Week—Work With Livestock and Dairy 
Month and Next. 


“The Road to Carolina” —and Another 
Good Serial 


ICKING a good serial is one of our hardest jobs 

In “The Road to Carolina” we have what we regard 

as one of the best pieces of fiction we have printed 
—a story over which the author has brooded month 
after month and year after year, studying all the his- 
tory of Revolutionary times with the sincerity of a 
trained historian. The result is that Daniel Craig, Rev- 
olutionary hero, will always stand out in one’s mind as 
a real flesh-and-blood character, while to read his ad- 
ventures gives the feeling: of » having, actually) lived 


Farm 
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through the stirring pioneer days in which he figures. 
Following “The Road to Carolina” we expect to 
print another serial of equal excellence. And follow- 
ing “Forty Years of Faking,” which attracted so much 
attention in our columns last year, we expect to print 
a very remarkable exposure of how the sick and af- 
flicted are swindled by medical quacks and fakers. 


Thirteen Live Poultry Subjects 
‘T= subject of poultry is of interest to farmers 


everywhere. Knowing this to be a fact, we plan 

to enlarge our poultry department in 1926, and 
with this in mind, our readers are to be called upon for 
help. You will be asked to give us the benefit of your 
experience in poultry raising, cov- 
ering the followirfg subjects, one 
each month in the year except 
March when you will be asked to 
write on two subjects. For the 
best letter received a prize of $10 
will be given, while for the second 
best letter there will be a $5 prize. 
All other letters we can use will 
be paid for at space rates. Here 
are the subjects :— 





J. A. 
January.—How I Obtained Heavy Winter Egg Production. 
I Successfully Brood Chicks. 

I Succeeded in the Broiler Business. 


wooD 


February—How 
March—How 
March—How I 
Small Cost. 
April—How I Obtained a Premium for My Eggs. 
May—How I Raise Green Feed Successfully at all seasons. 
June—How I Keep My Flock Free From Lice and Other 
Parasites. 
July—How I Condition Poultry for Market for Top Prices. 
August—My Method of Raising Young Turkeys Success- 
fully. 
September—How 
Superiority. 
October—How Codperative Marketing of Poultry and Eggs 
Has Helped Me 
November—Home-mixed Rations That I Feed 
December—My Success in Raising Chickens on Shares. 


“The Voice of the Farm” 


Noo is 0 one of our chief ambitions for 1926 is 


Constructed a Good Poultry House at 


Purebreds Have Demonstrated Their 


Profitably. 


to let our readers know exactly how the most 

energetic, original, and courageous thinkers among 
Southern farmers feel about anything and everything 
that is engaging their attention. 

“The Voice of the Farm” as opened up by us during 
1925 will act as a safety valve in which even rebels and 
heretics may have their say. Folks who disagree with 
us editorially are going to be invited to express them- 
selves—briefly and concisely—and folks who have ideas 
about subjects that would not otherwise get attention. 

Of course on matters of actual farm practice we are 
going to stick squarely by our plan of printing nothing 
that we do not regard as sound and based on the best 
judgment and experience available. We owe that to 
our readers, and they may read every 


Health Sermonettes for 1926 


NE of the most popular features of The Progres- 
sive Farmer is the Health Department conducted 


by Dr. Register. 


We 


believe that almost any- 


body, after reading the following list of subjects he 
will discuss during 1926 will decide that these Health 
Sermonettes alone will be worth the subscription price: 


Health Examinations. 

Nutrition. 

Worry. 

Cheerfulness. 

Rest, Partial and Complete. 

Exercise and Play. 

Work, Mental and Physical. 

What Is a Headache? 

About the Bones of the Body. 

What the X-Ray Tells Us. 

Radium. 

Feeble-Mindedness. 

How to Live in Summer. 

How to Live in Winter. 

A Few Ideas About Home 
Sanitation. 
The Promiscuous Use of Dope. 
The Values of* a County 
Health Department. 
The Skin and How to Care 
for It. 

Consumption. 

The Value of a Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium. 

Pyorrhea. 

Sprains and Strains. 

Dieting in Relation to Teeth. 

Focal Infections. 

Care of Temporary Teeth. 


The Dairy Herd in Relation 
to Health. 

How to Be Healthy Without 
Cost. 

The Community Nurse 

How Grandma Can Help. 

Quacks and Quackery 

Asthma. 

Dr. Osler’s Challenge. 

Taking Care of the Mind 

Pneumonia. 

Chickenpox. 

Health in Relation to 
Garden and Orchard. 

Proper Care of Meat From a 
Health Standpoint 

Vitamines. 

Questions a Baby Should Ask 


the 


Before Being Born. 
How Far to Go in Self-Med 
cation. 
Cancer. 


Some Causes of Physical 
Bankruptcy. 

The House We Live In 

Motherhood, From a Medical 
Standpoint. 

The Baby. 

The Pre-School Child 


The School Child. 
Contagious Diseases That Can 
Be Prevented. 


Care of Permanent Teeth. 
Care of the Eyes. 
Hookworm., 


Some Special Aims for 1926 


OME of our other special aims for 1926 may be 
S briefly summarized as follows :— 

1. We are going to have a better-looking paper 
than ever before. “The Prettiest General Farm Weekly 
wt America” is the goal we have set for ourselves, and 
we have genuine hopes of achieving it. As the most 
important item in this plan, we have already bought 
and paid for the most beautiful collection of cover 
pages—by all odds the most beautiful—that we have 
ever gotten together. And our inside pages will also 
be better illustrated than ever before, both with photo- 
graphs and original drawings. 

2. Questions and answers about farm problems near- 
lv always rank high in popularity whenever any test of 
farmer-opinion is made. We shall develop this feature 
more strongly next year than ever before. 

3. An improved market service is also one of* our 
special aims; and we shall not only try to advise readers 
of important changes in market trends when they occur, 
but we shal! study the important statistics-as to quantities 
of farm products on hand, consumption estimates, pros- 
pective acreage, and crop conditions, and other factors 
affecting prices and profits. Mr. Niven will give sne- 
cial attention to the fruit and vegetable market and its 
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‘prospects; Dr. Butler will write once a month on the 
cotton market situation; while the market trend of 
hogs, cattle, grains, feeds and fertilizers will also be 
given increased attention. 

4. Not only do we have on our staff men reared on 
farms and men now living on farms, but every 
year or two some Progressive Farmer man quits farm 
paper work entirely in order go back and make 
farming his main business. This time it is Mr. George 
H, Alford who has gone back to his fine farm in Mis- 
sissippi. But Mr. Alford will write regularly for us 
once a month on “The Month's Work With Farm Im- 
pblements and Machinery,” basing this on experience. 


to 


5. Lots of readers had rather miss almost anything 
than “Mistakes I Have Made.” 
This department is always full of 
human interest being of 
great practical helpfulness, and 
will be continued and probably en- 
larged during the coming twelve- 
month 

6. Birthday 


besides 


parties for agri- 
cultural leaders are also on our 
program for 1926. As a rule, our 

DR. HOLLAND farmers don't know enough about 
the men in agricultural work who are doing most to 
serve them. So we are going to try to introduce one 
such leader to our readers each week, giving a photo- 
graph of him and a short sketch of his life about the 
time of his birthday. 

7. Just as Dr. Holland is preacher-in-chief to all the 
475,000 farm families who read our paper, Dr. Register, 
doctor-in-chief, the Cheerful Plowman poet laureate, 
and Bill Casper the official clown; so “Hambone’’ is 
our official philosopher. He will continue to utter 
words of profound wisdom growing out of his homely 
“Meditations,” while “Uncle will also reappear 
next year with his homely, horse-sense farm philosophy, 
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8. And the first thing you know Bill Casper is going 
to be just about as popular as our. preacher or doctor 
or poet. Bill a real find, and while we haven't let 
him talk about anything but advertising so far, he is 
liable to break loose almost anywhere before 1926 is 
over. Better keep your eye on Bill! 

9. Our energetic and neighborly friend, Sam John- 
son, while not promising to talk for us every week dur- 
ing 1926, will also be heard from and always profitably, 

10. Our remarkably popular preacher, Dr. John W, 
Holland, himself farm-reared and a lover of farm life 
and farm folks, will continue to preach for us every 
week. 

11. In the recent balloting our “Cheerful Plowman” 
poet ranked surprisingly high, and being naturally 
tickled by applause and appreciation like other folks, 
he will ho doubt be still more cheerful and sing still 
better songs during 1926. 

12. Instead of depending on our editorial staff to 
supply all the copy for “Farm Work This Week and 
Nest,” readers will be asked to send 
timely items based on their own ex- 


iS 





fetter in our paper with the assurance 





that we believe it agriculturally sound 
and correct unless we express our dis- 
an Editor’s Note. In “The 


sent in 


Voice of the Farm,” however, we ex- 
pect to get away from the standard 
matters of agricultural practice and 
get into the field of opinion, where we 
shall let men battle like gladiators for 
their ideas—and may the best 
win! 





man 
Hence, folks who disagree with 
us about matters and 
say why in _ brief 
notes, meaty and 
right - to - the - point, 
shall have their say, 
leaving us also to 
defend ourselves as 
best we can, 

“The Voice of the 
Farm” cannot be given much space, 
but nevertheless we expect it to be 
one of the spiciest departments in our 
paper during 1926. 





Dr. Butler’s Livestock Page 
B ssscene of the fact that this ar- 


rangement transfers to page 3 

many of the timely “Livestock 
and Dairy Hints for the Month” which 
Dr. Butler has previously published 
on his special page, he is now left free 
to discuss with much greater detail 
and thoroughness a series of the really 
most important and impressive prac- 
tical problems facing Southern stock- 
men and dairymen. We are sure there 
is no farmer among all our readers 
who is not vitally interested in the 
topics that will be discussed. 


CLARENE KERN 
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CHRISTMAS "MORNING ~ ' 


periences to be utilized in preparing 
this department. Especial emphasis 
will be laid on the matter of telling 
how to do things as well as when to 
do them. 

13. Instead of long articles from 
Standard Farm Paper Editors, one 
short article will be used in nearly 
every issue, thereby giving our read- 
ers the benefit of the best agricultural 
thought from all sections of America, 


14. The Best Thing 
I Heard Over Radio 
Last Week—that’s the 
subject The Radio 
Bug wants our read- 
ers to write about. 
For each and every 
letter on this subject \& 
we can publish we 
will pay $1. 

Nor is this all of our plans and pro- 
gram for 1926. On page 12 Mrs. Hutt 
describes features designed especially 
for our farm women readers, and om 
page 13 plans for farm boys and girls 
are given in detail. We shall feel 
abundantly repaid if every subscriber 
who reads this article feels that our 
plans and program warrant him in 
continuing as a member of our great 
“Progressive Farmer Family’ during 
1926. “When we make a friend, we 
don’t like to lose him.” And we should 
especially regret to lose any friend 
and subscriber as we begin our For- 
tieth Anniversary Year. 

Meanwhile our great “Jubilee Sub- 
scription Offer” as explained on page 2 
awaits the 
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acceptance of every reader. — 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farm News for Farm People 


Has Your Neighborhood Made 
Progress Like This One? 


“LJE THAT ploweth should plow in 
hope.” How often these words came 
to mind this spring, as the farmers start- 
ed their work under the most favorable 
conditions. In a few months another 
verse came to mind with more insistence 
—‘In time of adversity, consider.” 

It took courage to our crops 
burning to a crisp day by day ‘and to see 
harvest-time approaching and nothing to 
gather in, but it takes contrasts to make 
us thankful, and this year furnishes the 
contrast. But in spite of unprecedented 
drovth and the consequent discourage- 
ment, we feel that the year has been for- 
ward-looking in our community, and we 
are still unable to count all our blessings. 


watch 


This year marks the consolidation of 
four schools and the erection of a hand- 
some high school building, an ornament 
to our community and the pride of all 
our hearts. Instead of trudging to school 
through mud, our young people are taken 
in busses over topsoil roads. Indeed our 
entire county is fast becoming a network 
of splendid highways. During August 
our two churches had meetings of two 
weeks’ duration each, and in being spirit- 
ually refreshed we were less mindful of 
the terrific heat. We are blessed with 
an abundance of good water on our place 
from both well and spring, neither of 
which failed us this summer; and good 
health, for which we should _ render 
thanks every day of our lives. 

In our church we have tried to carry 
on to the best of our ability and pur- 
chased a piano to take the place of the 
old asthmatic organ. 

We have an improvement association 
and in a few days we are going to meet 
at the church and plant a number of 
shade trees which will in time replace 
the old ones fast dying out. I shall plant 
a willow oak, because they are the most 
beautiful of all shade trees and fast 
growers. These simple improvements 
will abide, for after all of us are sleeping 
in the cemetery our trees will be things 
of beauty and a joy to all who worship 
in our beloved church. 

We have done the best we could in the 
year drawing to a close. We shall make 
our bow to the New Year from the dear 
home acres, and with a Divine hand 
guarding us, shall endeavor to make the 
farm a success in 1926. 


South Carolina. RURALITE. 


Live News From North Caro- 
lina County Agents 


SeORNETT County, H. A. Edge.—Or- 

dered car of lime on Saturday for 
four farmers for legumes, pasture and 
tobacco. 

Lee County, E. O. McMahon.—I wrote 
letters to all of my club members giving 
them instructions about completing their 
record books and making final reports 
so that the winners in each contest could 
be determined. 

Vance County, J. C. Anthony.—Char- 
lie Kittrell, one of my pig club boys who 
got a purebred Poland China pig last 
year, has had two farrows from her this 
year. One of them was nine pigs and 
the other one 11. He has sold all of 
the pigs that he offered for sale at 
from $7.50 to $10 each and could have 
sold many more if he had been able to 
supply them. 

Anson County, J. W. Cameron.---There 
has been the largest acreage of rye, bar- 
ley, vetch, and oats sowed this fall ever 
sowed before. Assisted several farmers 
in disposing of their surplus poultry, 
turkeys, etc. 

Chatham County, N. C. Shiver.---I 
have held three terracing demonstrations 
this week on a total of 8 acres. I am 
stil receiving orders for pyrotol. Mr. 

~Holman and Mr. Gordon of the Agri- 
' eultural Engineering Division are to 
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Bs, 
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conduct four pyrotol demonstrations and 
also assist two men in installing hy- 
draulic rams. 

Richmond County, J. L. Dove-—Have 


just had one of the most enthusiastic 
meetings yet held in the county for the 
purpose of arousing discussion pro and 


con of the advisability of increasing the 
acreage to carpet grass, lespedeza, Ber- 
muda, and other pasture crops. 

Alamance County, W. Kerr Scott— 
Sites for dairy barns and hydraulic rams 
were investigated this week. Visited 
practically every grocery store in the 
county this week to arrange central ship- 
ping point for all surplus rabbits for the 
season just opened. 

Scotland County, S. E, Evans.—I have 
been busy getting up codperative orders 
for the purchase of Dixie-Triumph (wilt- 
resistant) cotton seed to be planted on 
large areas of infested lands in the coun- 
ty. This, in some sections of the coun- 
ty, has done much more serious damage 
than the boll weevil. In some parts of 
a few fields as much as 50 per cent of 
the cotton died. We have rather close 
prices at present for the purchase of the 
best seed of this variety in the Carolinas, 
and by purchasing our needs early we 
can make a material saving to the farmer. 
More than 100,000 pounds of hairy vetch 
seed have been purchased. 

Martin County, T. B. Brandon.—This 
week has been spent in getting up the 








A WINNING SOUTH CAROLINA CLUB MEMBER 


and one bull were grown out this year 
and all were exhibited at the state and 
county fairs. This group of calves won 
a total of $380 at the state and county 
fairs, winning a large portion of this in 


the open classes with some of the best 
breeders in the South. 
F. M. Rast, Clarendon.—We have 


shipped 17 cars of sweet potatoes since 
the season commenced. It seems now 
that or farmers have awakened to the 
importance of the sweet potato as a main 
cash crop. Our acreage is growing every 
year, and we are producing better po- 
tatoes. 

T. A. Bowen, Pickens —About $18,000 
worth of poultry has been shipped out 
of Pickens County by the farm and home 
agents this year and this is a small 
amount compared with what the truckers 
and local merchants handled. 

S. C. Stribling, Cherokee —During No- 
vember I have completed the delivery of 
a cooperative order for approximately 
6,000 peach, apple, cherry, pear and plum 
trees and grapevines. There were 82 
farmers in this large order. 

IV. R. Gray, Greenville —My first prize 
cotton club member was Hubert Lindsey, 
who made a yield of 2,100 
pounds of seed cotton, giv- 
ing 844 pounds of lint. I 
think this was a_ very 
creditable yield. Figuring 


Alger Poag, of Lancaster County, is shown with his grand champion Jersey club calf, 
at the South Carolina State Fair, 1925. 


third car of a codperative order of farm 
drain tile that will save the farmers 
about $190. The car will contain 7,000 
pieces of 4-inch farm drain tile. This 
county has a type of land that must 
have the surface water taken off at once 
as the crops will drown in about 24 hours 
after it has been overflowed. 

Hertford County, C. A. Rose.—E. C. 
Blair, extension agronomist, and the 
county agent harvested three corn and 
soybean demonstrations. One where the 
fodder had been pulled was found to 
yield 32.1 bushels, of which*24.6 per cent 
was nubbins. Where the fodder was not 
pulled, the yield was 34.6 bushels, of 
which 16.4 per cent was nubbins. Corn 
which had the suckers pulled yielded 
46.7 bushels against 46.2 bushels where 
the suckers had not been pulled. 


News From South Carolina 
County Agents 


.F. HOWELL, Lancaster.—Approx- 

imately 10,000 pounds of turkeys 
and poultry were loaded at the three re- 
ceiving points in the county and shipped 
to market. This shipment meant that 
the farmers were able to find a market 
for a large surplus of turkeys that would 
otherwise have been left on the farm. 
The price obtained was better than most 
local markets would pay. 

Ernest Carnes, Spartanburg.—One of 
the outstanding features of our boys’ 
club exhibits this year.was.the calf club. 
Twelve registered calves (Jersey heifers) ; 


lint cotton at 18 cents a pound and seed 
at $33 per ton, Hubert made a net profit 
of $133.04. As a matter of fact, his 
profit is greater than this, since he can 
sell all of his seed for planting at $1.25 
to $1.50 per bushel. 

J. W. McLendon, Florence-—My farm- 
ers appreciate the opportunity for secur- 
ing a car of surplus government explo- 
sive at a great saving, and are using it 
to good advantage in clearing their cul- 
tivated land of stumps. None of it is 
used for clearing new land, but to clear 
land already in cultivation of stumps so 


that they can use more improved 
methods. 

T. M. Mills, Newberry—We had the 
distinction of having 17 community 


booths from every section of Newberry 
County at our county fair, thus reaching 
every rural community. Assisting the 
various communities in assembling their 
exhibits gave me an opportunity to work 
with those 17 communities along agri- 
cultural lines, and to teach them how to 
grade the different products, such as po- 
tatoes, corn, fruits, etc. 


R. H. Lemmon, Fairfield. —A_ small 
farmer told me the other day that he 
had sold something over $400 worth of 
hogs and cows, and that owing to a very 
short cotton crop he had used some of 
this money in helping to pay off some of 
his cotton debt. 

This sort of diversification is helping 
our farmers out quite a good bit during 
these hard times, and I feel. sure that it 
will. be an incentive for our farmers. to 






put forth even greater efforts in the di- 
versification of their crops. 

C. Lee Gowan, Aiken—One of the 
most satisfactory method demonstrations 
that we have seen was given by J. R 
Hawkins, extension livestock specialist, 
at the Silverton Agricultural Club, at 
their regular meeting on November 14. 
This community has lost considerable 
meat in the past until two years ago, 
when we gave the first killing, cutting 
and curing demonstration to this club, 
and a large per cent of its members 
adopted the dry curing method and claim 
not to have lost any meat since. There 
fore, a keen interest was taken in this 
demonstration. 


Virginia Farm News 


EPORTS of the Federal Census of 

Agriculture taken on January 1, 1923, 
which has just been released, indicate that 
Virginia farmers have made considerable 
changes in their crop production during 
the past five years, according to the State 
Department of Agriculture. The census 
shows that the corn acreage in all paris 
of the state has been cut considerably 
from the acreage grown in the year 1919. 
The census also shows that the 1924 
wheat acreage was back to the pre-war 
level. A great part of the land which 
was formerly planted to corn and wheat 
has evidently been used for the produc- 
tion of hay, as the acreage in this crop 
shows some increase over the acreage 
five years ago. The general tendency in- 
dicated by the recent census is to culti- 
vate as little land as possible, using the 
best land and thereby securing the largest 
possible yield per acre. Many crops, 
such as cotton, tobacco, peanuts and po- 
tatoes have held their own during the 
past five years. The cotton acreage is 
now more than twice as large as in 1919. 

+ * * 

Dr. T. K. Wolfe, professor of agron- 
omy at the State College of Agriculture, 
advises Virginia farmers to use red 
clover seed grown in sections which have 
weather conditions somewhat similar to 
those of Virginia. Results of tests at the 
Virginia Experiment Station indicate that 
red clover seed grown in Tennessee, Ohio 
and Michigan gave the best results. Ii 
was found that Virginia-grown seed also 
made good yields. This advice is espe- 
cially timely as Virginia farmers usually 
purchase the larger percentage of their 


clover seed during the winter for 
sowing in the spring. The State De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that 


Virginia farmers spend approximately 
$1,500,000 a year for clover seed. 
* * * 


Tobacco sales have been very heavy on 
the auction markets during the fall mar- 
keting period. Prices have generally 
been satisfactory considering the grades 
of tobacco offered, and have shown some 
improvement over previous months. The 
quality of the dark tobacco has turned 
out to be much better than had been ex- 
pected, and the prices have been consid- 
erably higher than the growers had look- 
ed forward to receiving. The total sales 
on the auction markets during November 
amounted to approximately 25,000,000 
pounds, and the average price’ of bright 
tobacco was approximately $17 per 100 
pounds and the price of dark was nearly 
$19, It is a most unusual thing for dark 
tobacco to bring better prices than bright. 

Final estimates of the State and Fed- 
eral Departments of Agriculture show 
that although crop production suffered 
considerably in Virginia from the ex- 
ceedingly dry season, the production oi 
wheat, peanuts and cotton was consider- 
ably above last year. These crops will 
bring the farmers larger returns than in 


1924, 
HANKSGIVING and Christmas find 
a lot of the families who moved to 
athe city visiting friends and relatives 
in the country. Wonder why! 
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Experiences 
The Wonder Watermelons 


($10 Prize Letter) 


W* BEGAN double disking 17 acres 
of Bermuda pasture the first day of 
February with a tractor for a wate 
melon patch. We then flat broke and 
double disked again. I drove the trac- 
tor while my father set the fence posts. 
putting up the fence we tied six rolls 
fencing, wire together and stretched 
630 yards at one time with the tractor 
nd then handled the barbed wire the 
ume way 
We then checked the ground 12 feet 
each way with the disk harrow, omit- 


ng every seventh row for a wagon road 

Dad rode the disk and stepped off at the 
nds, reset the poles while | 
round, thus eliminating stops. 


turned 


We put a liberal application of fertili 
er in the disk check, bedded up two 
furrow rows with a 14-inch sulky that 
had the beam set well over to the land 


wheel, pulling with tractor. Then we cut 
this down with the disk and rebedded 
Hills were made with a potato fork or 
pronged hoe. No rain came during this 
time and it was too dry for seed to grow. 
So we sprouted them, March 7, near the 
stove with damp cloths and in the after- 
noon before they were ready to plant we 


watered five acres of hills, using a ton 
truck and four gasoline drums to haul 
the water, putting a quart to the hill 


Che seed were planted in the wet spot 
the next morning. We then watered five 
more acres the next afternoon, and so 
un, As a result of our extra work we 
got a 95 per cent stand and the plants 
crew off well. 

When plants had four leaves we hoed 
und thinned, leaving two in the hill, and 
worked the middles each way with trac- 
tor and spring tooth harrow. 


The plants soon began bunching to run 
so we barred off one side with a six inch 
Dixie plow and horse, side-dressed with 
i00 pounds cottonseed meal to the acre 
and threw the furrow back at once. 


The salt marsh caterpillars came in the 
field when the runners were about a foot 
long. We used four pounds of arsenate 
of lead to 50 gallons of water and spray- 

d using a three-gallon, hand pressure 
spray pump. 

We kept the vines up on the row work- 
the middles with the spring-tooth, 
then hved out the drill and broke out the 
middles deep with the tractor and a 12- 
inch gang, following this with the spring- 
tooth. About two acres never recovered 
the worm attack so did not 


me 
ine 


from 
plow them out. 


we 


We got a l0inch rain about June 1, 
ind on June 16, we pulled two carloads 
(1,800) melons. We shipped 13 carloads 
that averaged $225 per car, f. 0. b 

Two men did all the work of raising 
the crop with the exception of one man 
who spent five days hoeing. In shipping 
we hired one man to drive the truck and 
i drove the tractor pulling two wagons 
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“My Best 1925 Crop and How | Made It” 


of Our Readers With Crops That Paid Them Best This Year 


By trading work with a neighbor we cut 
out the shipping cost. 
The cost of growing this crop includ- 


fuel, labor and deprecia- 


tion on fence and machinery was fol- 
low 
Fertilizer $140 machinery 200 
Fuel OF $640 
Labor 100 $2.925 
De} I 640 
erat 40 —— 
Dept i eee » -$2,28 
ANDREW JOHNSON 
Galveston County, Texas. 
Editorial Comment.—In addition to the 
cost items given by Mr. Johnson, the ren 
yaa oa 
of land migi 1dded {lowing 
> ana or Ve f i a an addi 
tional $85 is added to the cost, making 
the total $725, and leaving a profit of 
$2,200 or $13U0 per acre 
The only thing about growing this fine 
crop we feel inclined to criticise ad- 


versely is the use of cottonseed meal in 
stead of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, but possibly the latter mate- 
rials could not be obtained 


$1,200 Net From Nine Acres 
in Apples 


($3 Prize Letter) 


the January a 


Aaovr first of year 

ago, | asked my county agent for 
advice as to what crop would pay me 
best, and he said since I have nine acres 
of good apple trees I ought to treat 
them right this year and make some 
money. He advised me to plant some 


corn, cotton and hay, but to do my best 
with the apple orchard. 

I followed his instructions and sold my 
apple crop for $2,200 in one transaction 
My labor, spray and fertilizer me 
$1,000 and I am $1,200 to the good 


cost 


I sprayed my trees four times in the 
months of January and February, and in 
March and April I sprayed again, then 
in July, August and September I sprayed 
six times. I sprayed a short while be 
fore I gathered my apples so that my 
sample for the state fair would be per- 


fect. I won first, third and fourth prizes 
and then the Farm Bureau marketing 
agent sold my entire crop without any 


further worry on my part 

My orchard is ona hillside on rocky land 
that would not bring over $5 an acre or- 
dinarily and now since I have a thrifty 
orchard I have been offered $200 an acre 
This land has been terraced under the 
direction of the county agent and there is 


practically no wash ‘to it. I use the 
rocks with which to brace the terraces. 

I plowed my orchard in January and 
hauled out leaf mold, rich dirt, stable 
manure, and all kinds of compost, be- 


sides using 200 pounds of complete com- 
mercial fertilizer. I cultivated my or- 
chard just as I cultivated my corn and 
allowed no weeds or other water draw- 
ing plants to grow, because in view of 
the very dry weather I knew my trees 
would naturally suffer, and they did suf 


fer, but since all trees in Arkansas suf 
fered | took my chances along with other 
orchard growers. ROBERT JAMES 
White County, Ark 
45 Bales on 50 Acres 
($5 Prize Letter) 
M BEST crop this year was cotton. 
On 50 acres of red, sandy loam land 
[ made 45 bales averaging 492 pound 
icl This land was plowed broadcast, 
inches deep with a tractor in January 


nd February 


disk har 


March 1, with a 


this cut 


It was cut 


row and right behind ting wa 


bedded 


Chis made a good 


witl a idling disk cultivator 
seedbed 

I then put 300 pounds of 10-4-4 fertili 
zer per acre on top of beds about a week 
to 10 days before planting, On March 
28, I began planting pure Salisbury seed, 
one bushel to the acre, running a home 
made plant drag in front of the planter, 
which filled up the furrow made by the 
fertilizer distributors and left a low, flat, 
firm seedbed 


Just as soon as the cotton began to 
come up, I went over it with a spring 
tooth cultivator and in a few days had a 


chopped out im 
to stalks ev 


perfect stand which | 


mediately, leaving one five 


ery hoe’s width. I then put 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre around it and 
plowed with a spring-tooth cultivatoi 


again 

In all, I plowed this cotton eight times, 
using nothing but riding cultivators. They 
are the greatest labor farmer 
can possibly have. 


Savers a 


Summing up, I will say, thorough pre- 
paration, good pure seed, high grade fer 
tilizer and fast, shallow cultivation did 
the trick and I believe it will do it most 
year. E. P. GAUTNEY. 


Ala 


any 
Pickens County, 


50 Bushels Oats Per Acre 


BASE year being very dry, feed crops 
were short, and having 30 mules to 
feed, I took 60 my best land 
and drilled in oats early in October. | 
used a single-row drill and put two rows 


acres ot 


to a three-foot cotton row. I picked a 
time for this when the ground was in 
good order as soon after a rain as possi- 
ble. I used a four-inch pointed bull- 
tongue plow and let it go as deep as a 
mule could well pull it [I used 200 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre. In 


the spring I top dressed with 75 pounds 


of nitrate of soda per acre and ran a 
stalk cutter over the stalks and then 
used a drag harrow across rows. My 


feed gave out in March and I was paying 
$450 per month for feed when I began 
feeding those oats, May 17. I have not 
bought any more feed and have worked 
the mules all the time since finishing my 
crop and still have 15 tons of sheaf oats 
baled and stored away for next spring. 
I had no binder and had to mow most 
of these oats for hay, but am quite sure 


they would have averaged 50 bushels per 


acre, as I cut four acres of the poorest 
land and threshed dth made 40 bu 
els per acre 

On some of this land [ made a crop 
of corn after the oats and on some [| 
sowed soybeans, but it was too dry for 
them. I have a fine stand of volunteer 
oats that look very promising, beside i 
heavy stubble on the land that will help 
succeeding crops. | have grown oats in 
this way for the past 12 vears and have 
not failed a single year to make a good 
crop. S. W. FOSTER. 

York County, S. C. 


22 Bags of Peanuts to Acre 


M* BES1 crop this vear 
I it 


made on neither rich nor poor 
land, but just ordinary light loam soil 


was peanuts, 


made an av- 
One lot of 


I had about 10 acres and 


erage of 22 bags to the acre 
2%, acres made 72 bags 

[ planted Jumbo runners at the rate of 
about one bag to the acre, planting them 
thick to save the expense of replanting. 

[ planted on different dates from May 
12 to 20. I used 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 200 pounds kainit, mixed, 
to the acre, and 300 pounds of plaster 
to the acre when I laid them by the third 
week in July 
with a hoe twice 
as the plowing 


I walked over them 
but this was a small job 
was done well 

I think what did more good than any- 
thing was the cultivator, 
because since it was a dry year this fre- 
quent and shallow cultivation held the 
moisture. E. Q. M. 


Southampton County, Va 


$380 From Two Acres in 


else one-Tow 


Tobacco 
| SET out only two acres of tobacco 
this year. This made it possible for 
me to give it good attention I used 
1,000 pounds of 8-3-3 fertilizer on each 


acre. My tobacco bed was large enough 
to set my ground at one drawing. The 
land was well prepared and I kept the 
tobacco patch clean, and plowed it every 
week after the tobacco was large enough 
to be worked. 

When the time came to house the to- 
bacco, I pulled every sucker as fast as I 
well could. This resulted in the best 
quality of tobacco that I have ever grown. 
This year I gave more attention to the 
curing and night work at the barn. I 
packed my tobacco down in such man- 
ner that I did not have a single molded 
leaf, 

More time was given to grading and 
tying than usual. My two acres weighed 
2,000 pounds and brought $380 in the to- 
bacco association. As you can see, it 
averaged 19 cents per pound, or a good 
65 per cent advance. A. J. OUTLAW. 

Wayne County, N. C. 











A TIMOTHY CROP ON A VIRGINIA FARM THAT ‘YIELDED FOUR TONS AN ACRE 
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How the Story Started 


HE death of his aunt, the sudden appear- 

ance and departure of his uncle, a duel 
with Major Dunston of the Tories, and the 
subsequent flight left Daniel Craig, 17-year- 
eld gentleman of leisure and fashion, in a 
disturbed if not to say bewildered frame of 
mind. 

Knowing the necessity for his flight, friends 
of the Regulators gave him money and 
placed in his care a message for Hunter, of 
North Carolina, concerning a shipment of 
powder. On his second night out he was rob- 
bed of the money. From then on he found 
the going hard. Without food or convey- 
ance he pressed on through the wilderness. 
Just as he reached the limit of endurance he 
was picked up by an Irish family, also ap- 
parently on the road to Carolina. Pride 
would have forced him on but in his fam- 
ished condition he swooned away. The O’Neills 
took care of him and brought him back to 
health, meanwhile continuing their journey. 
A German named Krafft joined their party 
and helped Daniel escape from soldiers that 
had been placed at the ferry between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia to catch him. Daniel 
tried to fight Krafft after Krafft had helped 
him escape and got the worst of it. So the 
young adventurer left the O’Neills and once 
more struck out on the road to Carolina alone, 

Daniel got into Carolina with a man, Had- 
dock, as a companion. They stopped at the 
house of Jim Butler, a friend of the Regu- 
lators, for the night. Suddenly after supper a 
posse appeared and ordered Butler to come 
out or they would burn the house. 


Now you may go on with the story. 


CHAPTER X 


HO’S talking?” Butler -called 

back, and without waiting for 

the answer spoke hurriedly to 
Haddock. 

“Get up stairs, you and your truck, 
and have the women pile 
skins over you. They 
don’t know your friend, 








and he’s safe enough. 
*. I'm going to let 
- ‘em in. They’d 





burn up the 
place and all 
of us with it.” 

Haddock was 
half way up 
the ladder. He 
looked back. 

“T’d say fight 
if we could get 
shetofyour 
brats. But you're right; they’d roast ’em 
quick as they would us.” 

Butler fumbled with the door, argued 
with the men outside a minute or two 
longer, and then swung it open. Six 
men came in. Butler fell back before 
them. I held my place by the fireplace. 


“Treason and rebellion is the charge,” 
threatened the man at their head, a 
paunchy fellow with a bulbous nose. 
“Colonel Fanning is making a little col- 
lection of rebels to present to His Ex- 
cellency when the army gets here.” 


“Tl go with you,” said Butler, “but 
you'll have to let me go again. You can’t 
find a jury in this county to convict 
me.” 


The deputy laughed. “No juries now,” 
he cried. “It’s martial law and courts 
of officers. See how you like that.” 

His eyes fell on me. 

“Another Regulator?” 
“We'll take him too.” 

“He’s a Moravian, on the way to 
Betharaba,” Butler explained. “Take 
him with you if you want to, but you 
may have to explain to the governor.” 


The deputy stared at me. “He doesn’t 
look like a Dutchman to me,” he de- 
clared. “Too mean a look. I’ll take-him 
along and hang the risk.” 


Butler had given me a chance for 
safety. I tried to follow his lead, al- 


he exclaimed. 
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though I was very conscious that I hard- 
ly looked the part. 

“Dummkopf, was willst du?” I asked 
gruffly. “Here I stay tonight: tomor- 
row I go to Betharaba. Colonel Fan- 
ning iss mine freund; shall | tell him vat 
a donkey his under officer iss?” 

It was a poor imitation, but it served 
to make the deputy pause. He studied 
me for a minute and looked puzzled. 

“Jack, see if this fellow has a pistol 
or a knife on him,” he ordered suddenly. 
“Do you see an extra rifle?” 

I was searched and so was the room. 
It was reported that I had no weapons 
and that Butler’s rifle was the only one 
in the room aside from those brought by 
the posse. The deputy frowned again. 

I spoke to Butler. 

“For the supper, dankeschon. When 
this donkey takes you to the colonel tell 
him that you are a freund of Peter 
Voorhees.” 

Then I spread my blankets out on the 
floor again, rolled up in them, and pre- 
tended to go to sleep. The deputy wus 
stumped. Twice he had started to say 
something and twice stopped. 

“TI guess we can get him if we want 
him,” he declared finally. ‘Come, But- 
ler, we've got a ride before us tonight.” 

If they left before the deputy changed 
his mind again, I was a free man. Yet 
what a time it took to get the party off. 
Butler had to get a pack together, get 
his saddle horse out and finally say 
goodbye to his family. And all the time 
the deputy walked up and down beside 
me, and paused at every turn to give me 
a look that was still dissatisfied. 

But at last they were off. The sound 
of hoofs grew steadily fainter. Mrs. 
3utler, sobbing quietly, leaned against 
the door and looked after down the 
lane. 

Then there was a flash of buckskin 
down the ladder and Haddock was in the 
room. 

“Shet that door, woman,” he ordered. 
“Younker, get out of there, there’s rid- 
ing to be done tonight.” 

Mrs. Butler turned and there was a 
little hope in her face, but more fear. 
“They'll hang him sure,” she cried. “You 
heard what they said. Court martial.” 

“Hang nothing,” snorted Haddock. 


“Any more horses? Where are they? 
Pasture? All right. Get the little tikes 
out hunting for them. Peter and I” 
—he grinned at me—‘“will look too.” 

The two oldest boys came running out, 
in shirts and bare feet. We followed. 
The stars were out, but no moon, and 
the woods were dark. Wet branches 
slapped my face. I kept my eyes on the 
boys’ shirts and followed as fast as I 
could. 

Presently the gloom lightened. The 
branches above broke away to show gray 
blue sky. Before us opened a little pas- 
ture. Brush studded it. It seemed 


empty. Il 


HEN something moved to the right, 
shook itself, and took form. 

“Bess,” cried one of the boys, 
Bess, good Bess.” 

Stumbling through the long grass, the 
mare approached. Behind came another. 
In an instant the two boys had them by 
the mane. Haddock produced bridles. 
We led them back through the wood 
to the house and the road in front. 

“Don't bother about saddles,” ordered 
Haddock. “Butler’s got the only good 
one anyway—and the only good horse. 
These aren’t worth stealing but they'll 
carry us to the next farm. Come on.” 

He slid onto his mount’s back, and, 
still carrying his rifle in one hand, urged 
it forward to the road. I followed. My 
pack was in the house and I was bare- 
headed, but there was no time to get 
either pack or hat. 

“We'll bring him back,” cried Had- 
dock to Mrs. Butler as we broke into a 
trot, “but when he comes, pack up and 
git. There’s better places for you than 
North Carolina.” 

We kept at a trot until a smooth stretch 
of road showed itself. 

“Now let ‘em go,” cried Haddock. 

We thumped heels into our mounts 
and tried for a gallop. They kept it up 
for a brief stretch and then fell off. As 
we pulled down, at Haddock’s signal, he 
said: 

“They’re gaining on us every second, 
of course, but we’ve still a chance. They 
daren’t ride south through Hillsboro; 
too many Regulators out. They'll go 
east and then south, and that means 


“come 





we 




















M* granddad’s clock is made of oak, it’s 

solid, staunch, and tall; it ticks off 
seconds endlessly within my house and 
hall. For 30 years I’ve gone to rest and 
risen from my bed relying wholely on 
the words that honest clock has said. 
I’ve gone to work, I’ve gone to meals, 
I've gone to church and town. depending 
on the evidence that clock has handed 
down! 

“Tt’s time to lay your book away and 





Granddad’s Clock—). gas? turn 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


ae 


rest your failing eyes!” I act without a 
question mark of any make or size! “It’s 
time to feed your horse and hen, it’s 
time to milk your cow!” I know full 
well it does not mean an hour or so 
from now, but now! I take its word 
without a kick, I’ve learned through 30 
years it speaks the truth unflinchingly 
without regrets or fears! 

And more than that. My father said 
when trusting it to me: “This clock has 
never lied to me in any small degree. 
I’ve trusted it for 30 years with life 
itself and more, and your grandfather 
trusted it for 30 years before. When it 
says go do a task, or quit a task, my 
lad, remember it has never fooled your 
granddad or your dad! Its word is like 
a bond in hand, its voice is like a law, 
its judgments are supremely right with- 
out reserve or flaw!” 

Well, dad was right. Through all the 
years I’ve found he knew the truth, and 
that old clock has been my guide till 
now from early youth, and all I have, 
I dare to say, and I repeat it thrice, Pve 
gained by heeding this old clock when 





it hands out advice! e 
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most probably they’ll stop for sleep and 
fresh horses some place before morn- 
ing.” 

“They don’t know anybody’s after 
them,” I added. 

“They'll know it before morning,” said 
Haddock between his teeth, “but it helps 


our chances now. Kick that mare of 
yours again and let’s see if we can go 
faster.” 

We pounded on through the night. 
Presently we were out of the shadow of 
the woods with star light around us. A 
cabin made a dark blur on the far side 
of the clearing. 

Haddock let out an Indian yell and 
rode up to the door. Before the bars 
came down, he had poured out explana- 
tions and orders and was back with me. 

“He'll take the crossroad and call out 
the men there,” he explained as he went 
on. 

Twice he repeated this, but at the third 
clearing, he slid from his mount’s back 
and gave a sigh of relief. 

“This man has good horses and saddles 
to go with them,” he confided. “Now 
we'll get after them.” 

It was only a few minutes before four 
of us, the farmer and his oldest boy be- 
ing the reinforcement, were on the road 
again and with fresh mounts, At the 
next crossroads, the boy was sent one 
way and the farmer another. We press- 
ed on, and left a roused countryside be- 
hind us. 

There was little talking, and little ex- 
planation. I marveled to see how little. 
It showed how accustomed the people 
were to a condition of civil war. Had- 
dock would rouse the man and say 
briefly : 

“A zang of Fannings’ has got Butler. 
Get your rifle and come on. They're 
heading straight east now. Watch for 
a turn at Moberlys.” 

Then a light would flare in the house, 
and as we rode away, we could hear 
folks scurrying around within. Presently 
if the road was rocky, there would come 
the “clip, clip” of a horse’s hoofs far be- 
hind and we would know there was an- 
other rifle on the way. 

By now six men rode with us and more 
came behind. To one of the six, Had- 
dock observed, as we let our horses 
breathe : 

“Peter here needs something to shoot 
with. Know anybody along here with an 
old trade gun or a blunderbuss or some- 
thing to spare?” 

One of them did. And after the next 
halt, a long horse pistol, was thrust into 
my belt. Thereafter we rode without a 
pause and left other members of the 
group to stop and give the alarm. 


Ill 


t inpees dawn was grey when Haddock 
motioned us to a stop. We were in a 
sandy lane, with a thicket of pines on 
each side. Ahead the road _ turned 
sharply. 

“Jackson’s place is ahead,” he warned, 
“and Jackson is a good Fanning man. If 
they stop at all, they’ll stop here. Gus, 
you stay with the horses and keep the 
rest from galloping up in front of the 
house. The rest of us will do some 
prowling around.” 

We followed him in single file. Where 
the pines thinned, he split the party and 
set half to watch the stables and half to 
guard by the road. He and I went 
straight on. 

Peering through the brush grown 
snake fence, we saw a log house, of 
three or four rooms. . Smoke was com- 
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ing out of the chimney. A couple of 
saddle bags lay by the door. 

“IT believe we've got them,” whispered 
Haddock. 

An inquisitive hound veered toward us, 
sniffed the air and began to bark. Out 
of the front door a man popped. A rifle 
crashed at my ear, and the man dodged 
back. Things began to stir within. 

“Keep them where they belong, boys,” 
shouted Haddock and a shot came from 
the brush across the road to answer. 
Some one answered from the house. An- 
other rifle from the circle hidden in the 
brush spoke. The fight was on. 


For an hour there was desultory fir~ 
The posse tried one dash for the 
but came back pell mell and 
dragging a wounded man with them. Had- 
dock was putting man after man into 
position until we had forty around the 
nouse. 

“Shall we burn you out or will you 
give up Jim Butler peaceful?” called 
Haddock finally. 

No one answered, but presently But- 
ler stood alone outside the door. He 
walked to the shelter of the woods while 
both sides held their fire. 

“Now you Fanning pets, take your 
choice,” called Haddock again. ‘Come 
out without weapons, with your hands 
up, and start off on foot down the road. 
Or stay where you are and we'll make 
you buzzard meat.” 

A volley answered him, but an hour 
later when blazing arrows began to drop 
on the roof of the house, the deputy 
changed his mind. A white flag waved 
out of a window and a minute later, six 
dejected looking men with their hands 
in the air stepped outside the door. On 
the instant the woods vomited men. Run- 
ning beside Haddock, I saw the mem- 
bers of the posse shrink visibly as we 
came toward them. Haddock reached 
them first and swung around to face the 
farmers who swarmed in. 

“Stand back,” he roared. 
whipping party.” 

“Let’s tie "em up to some trees,” sug- 
gested a big fellow with a broken nose, 
“Tust a few licks across the back wouldn’t 
hurt ‘em much.” 

Haddock shook his head. 

“I said I’d turn 'em loose and I’m go- 


ing 
sits. 


ao} 
stables, 


“This is no 


ing to. Stand clear.” 
There was some muttering, but the 
men drew back. Haddock ordered the 


posse to the road. As they passed, the 
deputy’s eye fell on me, and lit with a sud- 
den understanding. 

“T'll see you hang yet,” he told me 
under his breath, and then was gone with 
the rest running down the road. Rifles 
banged around me. I thought at first 
the men were out of hand and were 
shooting to kill in defiance of Haddock. 
Then I saw dust spurting at the runner’s 
heels. The bullets were merely jocular 
aids to speed. 

A tall man pushed his way through 
the crowd. 

“See here, Haddock,” he declared, “all 
of us ought to be over by Hillsboro or 
Salisbury. The governor is on the march 
and Waddell is bringing up the militia 
from the south. Let’s organize a com- 
pany right here and start.” 


His words brought me down to earth 
again. If armed conflict was that near, 
then the Regulators needed the powder 
badly. My job was to find Hunter at 
ynee. Perhaps I could ride straight to 
him and not have to go back to Betha- 
raba. 

I touched Haddock on the arm. 

“Where is Hunter now?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“IT don’t know, don’t even know for 
sure where the muster is. And Hunter 
may not be there. He's traipsing all 
over the back country these days.” 

“Then I've got to get back to Betharaba 
at once,” I cried. “Get me a fresh 
horse er 

Haddock gave me a sharp look and 
then nodded. He spoke to the tall man. 

“This boy has got word for Hunter. 
He’s going to Betharaba to you know 


who. Take a look in Jackson’s stables 
and see if you can’t find a good horse 
for him to ride.” 

We worked our way out of the crowd. 
Haddock growled to himself as we went. 
When we came to the road and the near- 
est knot of men was some distance away, 
he broke out to me: 


“You young idiot, why didn’t you tell 
me this last night? Here you're miles 
out of the way, and time lost. Now you've 
got to make up for it. If you go at a 
good pace, you'll reach Hastings about 
noon. Stop there to eat and rest. Change 
horses. Then straight on and you ought 
to make Betharaba by night, but you may 
have to dig your spurs in.” 

He told me how to recognize Hastings. 
It was a big white house, on a hill by 
the right hand side of the road. You 
crossed a creek half a mile this side of 
it. I was to mention Haddock’s name 
and my errand. 

The tall man brought out a beautiful 
bay gelding, long limbed, with open nos- 
trils, clear eyes, and that suggestion of 
driving power in hips and shoulders that 
goes with speed. 

“You said he was looking for Hunter,” 
explained the tall man. 

“Tt's lucky he is,’”” Haddock commented. 


the message was delivered, I should 
strike back to the east, return to Phila- 
delphia, and lead a civilized life again. 

This picture pleased me so much that 
I almost forgot where I was and ambled 
along, grinning for more than a mile. I 
pictured the new clothes I would get— 
I who wore rags now—what plays, what 
dances I should attend, what horse races, 
what— 

What of Major Dunston? Him I had 
forgotten totally for the moment. That 
unlucky hour barred me absolutely from 
all but outlaws. And what of my present 
treasonable work? No doubt if I were 
caught, the governor would hang me out 
of hand. 


It seemed I was beaten and for a time 
I felt nothing but despair over my for- 
tunes. But as the morning passed and I 
grew more and more tired, that dream 
of a safe return to Philadelphia and my 
old life changed to another and nearer 
vision. I began to think of the bed at 
the inn ahead, and how good it would 
feel. The Moravians I had heard kept a 
good house. The governor had stopped 
there. I pictured even clean sheets, thick 
mattresses, I looked wearily through the 
dust of the highway, and wondered if I 
should ever see the welcome walls of 
that inn. 
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Our Advertising Policy 


UR 1926 announcements on pages 3, 4 and 5 amply express our edi- 


torial policies and plans. 


The wide-awake farmer of today, however, is not content just to 


know about the editorial policy of a paper. 


He also wants to know 


about its business policy. A paper may da a man much good through its 
reading columns and then rob him of hundreds of dollars through its 


fraudulent advertisements. 


It may rob him or his loved ones of health 


or life because of its advertising of fake doctors and fake patent medicines. 
It may rob him of his crops by getting him to depend on fake insecticides, 


boll weevil remedies, etc. 


The Progressive Farmer was the first Southern farm paper to guar- 


antee its advertising. 
advertising. 


It was the first to refuse to carry patent medicine 
Only recently when we could undoubtedly have had thou- 


sands of dollars for advertising a widely heralded and much advertised 
boll weevil ‘mixture, we instead publicly warned our readers against it— 


and results justified our warning. 
worth $1 a year to any reader. 


Our guaranteed advertising alone is 





“If he warn't, I'd ‘take after him and steal 
this hoss offen him myself.” 


I mounted. Haddock stepped close to 
me. 

“If what you've got to say to Hunter 
has anything about powder in it,” he 
whispered, “you've got my leave to ride 
that horse to death.” 

The bay, I thought, might last longer 
than I. There was a day’s walk behind 
me, a night’s ride and no rest to speak 
of. And here I was just starting on a 
ride that would have tested my endur- 
ance had I been fresh. 


Aches in back and thighs that I had 
not noticed in the excitement of the 
night chase began to develop as we went 
on. I put the bay to a gallop on every 
level spot, slowed down to a walk for 
hills and to a trot on. uneven ground. 
Consequently there was a good deal of 
trotting to be done, and I groaned every 
time that jolting began. For my own 
sake, I eased him into a single foot oc- 
casionally but my conscience hurt me 
lest I should tire the horse unneces- 
sarily; and so I came back to the trot, 
which was easier for him but otherwise 
for me. 


IV 


It was past noon when I crossed the 
creek of which Haddock had told me and 
walked my tired horse up the hill be- 
yond. There was the white house on the 
hill and a gentleman sitting on the front 
porch. He took a long pipe out of his 
mouth and greeted me with the utmost 
courtesy but with very evident curiosity. 


I was too tired to be cautious. 


“Haddock sent me,” ! muttered, as I 
slid from the saddle. “I’m going to the 
Dutch fort—message for Hunter. Get 
me a fresh horse and wake me up in two 
hours.” 


And with that I lay down on the spot 
of grass where I had chanced to stop 
and fell into a deep stupor of sleep and 
exhaustion almost instantly. My last 
recollection was of Hastings standing 
with his hand on the bridle of the bay 
and cursing, apparently not angrily but 
as a way of showing profound astonish- 
ment. 

It seemed to me that he must have 
bent over on the instant and waked me 
again. Yet the shadows were longer on 
the grass, and although I was scarcely 
rested, I knew I had slept. A little Ne- 
gro boy was squatting at my head, and 

keeping a branch 





VERY mile we 

covered I be- 
came a better 
King’s man. I curs- 
ed the errand that 
had brought me 
here to the world’s 
end and sent me 
riding like mad for 
the benefit of a 
gang of back- 
woodsmen. More- 
over, I promised 
myself that once 





going back and 
forth over me. 
This struck me as 
thoughtful, and 
doubtless prevented 
insects from both- 
ering although I 
would have sworn 
that it would have 
taken a legion of 
hornets to have dis- 
turbed me greatly. 

A woman brought 
a pannikin of broth 
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of some sort, piping hot, and I drank it 
gratefully though at the cost of scorched 
mouth and ‘throat. Then they gave me 
milk, fresh from the spring house, and I 
must have swallowed a quart of that. 
Still I was only half awake. Hastings 
beckoned the same little Negro boy. He 
came with a bucket of cold water and I 
soused my head in it. I felt better. 


V 
“LTERE is a mount for you, sir,” Hast- 
ings announced finally. “You should 
reach Betharaba by dusk. Remember that 
they are not all friendly here. Be care- 
ful.” 

I thanked him and said I would re- 
member. He helped me into the saddle, 
for I was stiff and sore. As I rode down 
the lane I looked back and saw the plan- 
tation that I had found so quiet was now 
all bustle. Horses were being driven 
up from pasture, women were scurrying 
about between the different buildings; 
there was a great deal of shouting of 
orders and replies. I judged my com- 
ing meant to them that the storm was 
about to break. Again I wondered what 
was to happen to these people. That the 
governor ‘would overwhelm them with 
troops, I made no doubt. After that, 
what? Confiscation of land, imprison- 
ment of ring leaders and what else? It 
would be hard to imprison the whole 
back country of North Carolina. 

Of that afternoon I can remember very 
little. I rode in a sort of daze, and only 
spurred myself awake when I came to a 
crossroads. Even then I took the wrong 
turn once and lost time. Once in a while 
I recalled that I was supposed to be rid- 
ing post haste and spurred into a gallop. 
Mostly, I fancy, I rode hunched up, try- 
ing to keep from being torn to pieces by 
a racking trot. 

Almost with surprise, I realized sud- 
denly that it was evening, the heat had 
gone out of the sun, and that the pines 
were casting low shadows the 
road. One whom I passed on the road 
answered my usual query with the an- 
swer in a German accent that the tavern 
was only a mile or so beyond. 

Shortly thereafter the road _ sloped 
down to a creek bottom, with cultivated 
fields on each side. I passed a house 
presently and another field. Then lights 
began to spring out of the dusk ahead, 
and to my left also I saw lights but 
farther away. Those to my left, I gath- 
ered, were at Betharaba itself, while 
ahead was the tavern which lay north 
of the palisaded village. 

I could see but little of it as I rode 
up. It seemed nothing more than a rather 
large log house, surrounded by outbuild- 
ings. At my hail a boy came from the 
stable and took my horse. I slung the 
saddle bags over my shoulder. There 
was nothing in them except in the one 
that hung down in front of me. The 
horse pistol was there, and I shook fresh 
powder into the pan before I started for 
the door. 

It was my purpose to enter as quietly 
as possible, seek out the keeper of the 
tavern and ask that a boy be sent for 
Gottfried Steup. I had hoped too that 
the tavern might be empty. 

Luck was not with me. There must 
have been nearly a dozen men in the tap 
room when I entered. A few were re- 
spectable looking Germans, but the rest 
looked like typical products of the fron- 
tier. Indeed after a second glance, I 
was about ready to say they looked vil- 
lainous as well as hardy. 

Worse than that, talking stopped dead 
when I entered. All eyes were turned 
toward me. I had the air of a man who 
had ridden post haste. That as I should 
have known, was enough to mark me. 

“What news from Hillsboro?” asked 


across 


one. / 
“None,” I replied. “I come from the 
north.” 


He gave an exclamation and stared at 
me, then stepped back to talk with his 
fellows. A low buzz of talk broke out 
behind my back. I felt a moment’s 
curiosity as to who the fellow might be. 
His voice had seemed familiar. 


To the tavern keeper I explained my 
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“Herr Steup,” he repeated loud 
“He is no 


errand. 
enough for the room to hear. 
longer here.” 

Here was disappointment. 

“Where is he?” I asked. 

A hand came down on my ‘shoulder 
and I was whirled around to face my 
erstwhile questioner. A group of men 
were behind him. I saw knives and pis- 
tols in their belts. As their leader spoke, 
I glimpsed the scar on his forehead and 
knew him. It was the escaped bond- 
servant who had robbed me south of 
Harris Ferry. 

“Steup is in jail waiting for the gov- 
ernor to hang him,” declared this fellow 
savagely, “and you are just about to 
start on the way to join him.” 


CHAPTER XI 


F ANYONE had asked me an hour 

before, I should have said that the 

threat of capture would have stirred 
me not at all. I was ready to go docilely 
with whoever ordered me. Any further 
exertion, any further thought even, was 
a pain too great to be borne. Come what 
may, my errand ended at the tavern. I 
would have done my best; let fortune 
care for all else. 

But almost before I knew what I was 
doing, a certain memory and a certain 
habit of mind struck for me. I remem- 
bered that this was the man who had 
robbed me; I remembered that till I de- 
livered that message to Hunter, I was 
still in debt to certain gentlemen in Phila- 
delphia. And before these thoughts came 
to my conscious mind, that horse pistol 
was out, there was a flare and a roar, 
and I was standing alone in the middle 
of the room with a smoking pistol in 
my hand and a man writhing and moan- 
ing on the floor in front of me. 

As I stared at him, a sharp voice cut 
across the clamor of the room. 

“Keep your hands away from your 
pistols,” it cried, “I’m watching you. 
Now Craig, the stairs are to your back. 
Slowly now.” 

A man in woolen breeches and a coon- 
skin cap came out of the corner to my 
left. He had a long rifle at the carry 
and its muzzle covered a group of five 
or six near the door. 

“Krafft!” I cried. 

“There’s a powder horn on the wall 
behind you,” he told me quietly. “See 
if there aren’t a few bullets in the pocket 
of that coat. Got ’em?” 

We were at the foot of a narrow flight 
of stairs. “Load!” he ordered under his 
breath. I fumbled, spilled powder and 
dropped one patch. 

“Ready? Up with you, Quick.” 

I stumbled upstairs. There was a shout- 
ing below like so many hounds released. 
Krafft’s hands were at my belt, pushing 
tine. They dropped away as I scrambled 
around the corner. 

A gun roared behind me, the noise of 
the report clamorous in those narrow 
walls. I thought for a second Krafft 
had been shot, and turned. No, there he 
was at the head of the stair, and reload- 
ing like mad. 

“Hold your fire,’ he shouted, “I dis- 
couraged ’em a little. We'll need both 
shots if they make a rush.” 

There must have been five or six rooms 
on the floor, with a hall running down 
the center and the stairway at one end. 
Krafft ran along and opened door after 
door. 

“All clear,” he reported. “Now what?’ 

I was dizzy. The shadow at the head 
of the stair swelled and shrunk. My 
hands seemed far away and the pistol I 
held heavy. I leaned against the wall. 
Krafft looked at me again, dashed into 
the nearest room, and dragged out a 
chair. He pushed me into it, brought out 
a small flash from a pocket and set it to 
my lips. 

“Now tell me.” 

“Tryon’s on the march, headed for 
Hiilsboro,” I mumbled. ‘“Waddell’s at 
Salisbury. I can’t find Hunter. Powder 
at Cross Creek.” 


Krafft broke into a string of cursing. 
“We can’t waste time,” he declared. 


“There’s a shed at the back. We can 
make it by a good jump. Those fools 
below; are watching the stairs. Come on, 
Hunter’s down at Sandy Creek.” 

I opened my shirt and took off the 
hide thong with its buckskin bag. 

“This is for Hunter,” I said. “From 
Philadelphia. Take it to him.” 

Krafft looked at me. 

“Better come,” he urged. “They may 
scalp you for luck before they take you 
to Fanning. And Fanning’s sure to 
hang you.” 

Il 


“P\ONE for,” I muttered. 
on.” 

Krafft swore again and pocketed the 
buckskin bag. 

“Powder we must have,” he said as if 
he were arguing with himself, “It’s hard 
though. I'll cover your grave with scalps 
of Fanning’s men if they get you.” 

“Go on,” I said again, and presently I 
realized I was alone. 


“You go 


For a long time I sat there and lis- 
Nothing came. I 


tened for a sound. 





I was still sleepy and stupid when they 
dragged me into the big inn parlor. 


My old enemy, the ex-bondservant, 
was sitting up in a great chair. Very 
pale he looked and very villainous. He 
carried a big bandage across his arm 
and chest. 

“This is the one,” said he. “Have you 
searched him?” 

They laid before him the contents of 
my pockets, at which he swore dread- 
fully. 

“The reward is for him, too, though,” 
he remarked after a while. “But must 
we carry such a hulk all the way back 
to the Colonel?” 


Over this the man with the brand 
seemed to ponder for some time, and 
called for a drink to help him think. 
Then he laughed, a queer laugh that had 
a snarl in the middle of it. 

“Take him and hang him to the tree 
outside,” he ordered. “Then cut off his 
head. We shall take that in a sack to 
prove we have earned the money.” 


To myself I said that this must surely 





Better Save This Week’s Paper 


VERY subscriber will do well to save this week’s Progressive Farmer. 
We ask this for two reasons:— 
First, we should like for every reader to keep up withthe list of 
subjects to be discussed by subscribers, and so prepare himself for writing 
us his experiences well ahead of time. 


In the second place, readers who find any farm problem worrying them 


during the year will do well to glance through our 1926 Announcements 
and see if it is not already listed for discussion. 





rested my head against the plank wall 
and almost dozed off. Something stirred 
me to a dazed wakefulness. I fixed my 
gaze on that spot of gloom in the stair 
head. A part of the shadow moved. I 
fired. 


There was a yell and the clatter of 
men rolling downstairs very rapidly. I 
remember that this amused me, and that 
I sat there smiling in rather silly fashion 
at nothing for some time. I forgot en- 
tirely to recharge the pistol. And pres- 
ently, it seemed to me that all would 
be well if I took a little sleep first. There 
was much for me to do, I knew. Very 
well, a little sleep and then I would do 
whatever awaited. It seemed to me a 
very wise plan. Chuckling a little over 
that wisdom, I let my head slip over 
against the wall again and sunk on the 
instant into a profound slumber. 

I awoke to feel the bite of ropes on 
my wrist. There were four men round 
my chair. When I was bound securely, 
they dragged me down the stairs and 
cuffed and kicked me as they went. Yet 


be a bad joke. 


Nothing like this could 
happen. I might be carried to Colonel 
Fanning and to the Governor and then 
tried for aiding the rebels. But this— 
impossible. 

Yet the men seemed businesslike. One 
brought a rope. Another called from 
outside that here was a limb that would 
do. 

“Its quicker to shoot him,” suggested 
one. 

The man with the brand shook his 
head. * 

“I hanker to see him kick,” he de- 
clared. 

In poured suddenly a dozen of our 
sober faced Moravians. They had been 
mighty scarce so far, but now they came 
in with something of authority. The 
reason for it was the man in their midst, 
a sturdy fellow with a very determined 
German face. 

“Who is in charge?” he asked and 
some one pointed out the man in the 
chair. 





If You Must Shoot, 
Don’t Shoot Your 
Friends 


INCE people will shoot 

some birds, it is well to 

know which birds are 
your friends and which are 
not. The table herewith 
(based on examination of 
the stomachs of a great 
number of birds of each 
kind named) shows exactly 
to what extent each bird 
makes itself your friend by 
destroying injurious insects 
and seeds, and this table 
should be carefully studied 
by all farmers. If you must 
shoot, don’t shoot your best 
friends. It is cheaper to 
protect the birds than to pay 
money for extra sprayings 
to keep off insect pests. 





Species of Bird 
House Wren 


Meadow Lark 

Wood . Thrush 
Brown Thrasher 
Cardinal or Red Bird 
Song Sparrow 
Chipping Sparrow 
Vesper Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Phoebe Bird or Pewee (mmmmasiummemmmmmm” 55 
Horned Lark 
Yellowbilled Cuckoo 
Flicker Yellowhammer 
Redheaded Woodpecker (uuuumumimmmmmmys “p77 
Downy Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Bob White or Quail 
Screech Owl 
Sparrow Hawk 


Black—Per cent of injurious seeds, insects, etc., used for food. 
White—Per cent of beneficial seeds, fruit and insects used for food. 
Stripes—Per cent of neither beneficial nor injurious seeds, insects, etc., used for food. 
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“We have had enough disorder here,” 
the newcomer declared vigorously. “There 
will be no hanging.” 

The man with the brand asked himself 
profanely if he had come to be bearded 
by a cursed psalm singer. And an- 
swered himself in a negative hot with 
oaths. The Moravian showed anger. 

“IT am Justice Marshall,” he cried, 
“take care, my man. His Excellency lis- 
tens to what I say. Do you hearken. 
This man may be a criminal and a fleer 
from justice, as you say. Very well. 
Take him then to the court at Hillsboro 
or to Colonel Fanning or to His Excel- 
lency. But take not upon yourselves the 
power of judgment and of execution. 
For I shall send word to His Excellency 
of what happened here; and if you bring 
not this fellow safe and sound, there 
shall be questions asked which you will 
not care to answer.” 


Ill 


ND with that he turned and marched 
off. But the rope came down from 
the tree, and my ‘knaves counseled to- 
gether once more. Also it was worth 
noting that the tavern keeper, hitherto 
pretty quiet, began to use a sharper tone 
when he spoke to the men who held me. 
“Bring horses,” ordered the man with 
the brand presently, and I perceived I 
was to live yet a little longer. Yet how 
long was doubtful. We set forth, six 
of us, with me in the middle and tied 
fast to the saddle. 

“If we meet a gang of these Regula- 
tors,” suggested one, ‘“‘we can shoot this 
fellow and tell ’em he’s a Fanning man.” 

They assented. I began to hope that 
our road would be clear. It was not. 
Everywhere we caught glimpses of small 
bands hurrying south. By careful work, 
we avoided speech with them. Once we 
left the road and lay quiet for an hour 
while a larger party passed. 

So on all day. When night fell, we 
traveled faster. I had time enough all 
this while to figure out what was in 
store for me and what, if anything I 
might do to save my neck. Yet though 
every hour or so I would rouse out of 
a stupor of exhaustion and swear to my- 
self that I must think some way out, still 
my brain refused to work. And as night 
came on, I even gave over the effort and 
rode in a gray haze; although the figure 
of a gallows showed at times, the only 
thing of substance that I continued to 
see was a rough bed in a cabin corner. 
Let them hang me if they cared to, but 
let me sleep first. 

Someone ahead flung out a challenge. 
A musket shot ripped through the still- 
ness. Our troop halted suddenly. Horses, 
milling together, squealed and snapped at 
each other. 

One rode on ahead. Voices sounded 
through the dark. The parley ended. 
There was a shout for us to come on. 
We gave our horses their heads again. 

Two men leaned on muskets at the 
roadside and watched us pass. Fifty 
yards on, another sentinel stirred in the 
gloom beside the road. Then we came 
into an open space, which I recognized 
only by missing the deeper black of the 
trees. A light flashed out ahead. It 
came on slowly, swinging as it came, 
and presently showing the legs and body 
of the lantern bearer. 

“Prisoner?” came a voice from in 
front. “Put him in the meat house.” 

The rumble of talk went on. 

“We'll put a guard outside,’ came the 
first voice again. “Escape? Nonsense. 
Guard him yourself, if you’re worried 
about that reward.” 

They cut the ropes that bound me to 
the saddle and one man caught me when 
missing that support, I slumped over. 
Two of them took me by the arms and 
dragged me, for my legs would not hold 
me up, over several rods of rough ground. 
We paused. Someone, wrestling with 
the catch of a door, swore feelingly. 
Then I heard a hinge creak and I was 
dragged forward again. The men who 
carried me gave me a final swing. I lay 
where I dropped. A door slammed; a 
bar dropped. 

(Continued next week) 
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Growing Dewberries in the Sandhills 


Producers Tell Mr. Niven About Their Methods in Producing the Crop 
By L. A. NIVEN 


O GET brass tack information as 
to what are considered the best 
methods with dewberries, we re- 


cently visited the Sandhill section from 
Sanford, N. C. to Camden, S. C. Mr. 
Teague of Hamlet was one of the first 
growers we interviewed. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs, we give detailed inform- 
ation as to what he and several others 
consider the best methods of growing the 
crop. 

A sandy soil with clay subsoil is best. 
The ground should be prepared well, 
just as for any other crop where one ex- 
pects a good yield. A good method is 
to flatbreak and harrow several times un- 
til the soil is thoroughly pulverized and 
smooth. This should be done in the fall 
or early winter. Plants can be set any 
time during winter, but January or early 
February is about the best time, although 
they are often set as late as the latter 
part of March. 

The rows are laid off five feet wide, 
and are checked by laying off both ways. 
Usually a small corn shovel is used for 
this purpose. The plants are set in the 
checks. 


Set Plants About Three Inches 


Deep 

N SETTING the plants, the roots are 

spread out carefully so as to occupy as 
nearly as possible, their natural position. 
Only four to six inches of the old stem 
is needed, and all but this much should 
be cut off. It is important not to set too 
deep, and yet deep enough so the roots 
will be protected from cold. As a rule 
they should be set about three inches 
deep. 

After setting, allow them to remain in 
this shape until growth starts in the 
spring. Then bar off shallow, throwing 
the dirt to the middles. High grade fer- 
tilizer should be put in the furrow made 
by barring off. Put it on both sides of 
the plants. Usually 700 to 1,000 pounds 
per acre of fertilizer analyzing about 
8-4-6 is applied, as the important thing 
to secure at this time is vigorous growth. 
The fertilizer is covered with a sweep that 
throws the dirt close to the plant. At 
this time the sprout is just coming out 
of the ground and one must be careful 
in throwing up the dirt not to cover the 
plants. 


Cultivate as for Cotton and Corn 
ROM this time on, continue to culti- 
vate just as for corn or cotton, going 

both ways as plants are in checks. Cul- 
tivation should be kept up as late as it 
can be given without injuring the vines. 
Usually they begin to run early in June, 
and it is best not to move or turn them, 
unless the grass and weeds are very bad. 
After the vines have taken up the ground 
and cultivation can no longer be given, 
allow them to remain this way until the 
following winter. Then the stakes are 
driven in the ground but the plants are 
not tied to the stakes until about March 
15 to April 1 or after danger of freezing 
has passed. To tie up before freezes are 
over, will usually cause the wood to be 
damaged by freezing weather. There- 
fore this is an important point to keep 
in mind, not to tie up until after the 
freezes are over with. While the vines 
are on the ground they are somewhat 
protected, 

Stakes that are six to seven feet long 
are generally used. If free of knots, one 
that is an inch square is large enough. 
If rived stakes are used they should be 
larger. Fat pine stakes are best, but hard 
to obtain. The stake is driven in the 
ground about 12 inches deep. 


Tie to Stakes in Two to Three 
Places 


FoR tying the vines to the stake, a soft 

3-ply cotton twine is generally used. 
The tops from hosiery factories, which 
is usually sold as waste, fits in fine for 
this purpose. If the vines are heavy, the 


wee 


strings should pe wrapped around the 
vine and stake two or three times at the 
top, then tie again at a point two to 24% 
feet from the ground. One tie of course 
should be made at top of stake, or five 
to six feet high. If the vines are extra 
heavy, another tie should be put in the 
middle. The tying is done in the spring. 
The tops of the vines are clipped off a 
few feet above the top of the stake. Af- 
ter they are clipped off, it is customary 
to cut them into several pieces so they 
will not bother in cultivation. Small 
pruning shears are used for this work. 

As soon as the tying is completed, start 
cultivation with any convenient imple- 
ment. The cultivation must be shallow 
enough not to disturb the roots. Just 
before this first cultivation is given, ap- 
ply 700 to 1,000 pounds per acre of a 
fertilizer analyzing either 8-2-5 or 8-2-6. 
The potash is essential in order to make 
the berries firm. Where the land is quite 
rich, the nitrogen may be reduced some- 
what and the potash increased. 

Continue to cultivate as for cotton or 
corn until picking starts. Often one cul- 
tivation is given during the picking sea- 
son so as to keep down weeds and grass. 

The picking season usually lasts from 
21 to 25 days. The vines are picked over 
every two or three days, depending on 
weather conditions and how fast the ber- 
ries ripen. Usually picking starts from 
about May 25 to June 5. 


Cut Vines Immediately After Pick- 
ing Is Finished 
MMEDIATELY after picking is fin- 

ished, cut the string, take vines down 
from stakes and cut them off smooth 
with the ground. Cut off any new growth 
that may have started by this time. Put 
these old vines in small piles in every 


A pitchfork is the best thing 
to handle them with. Let them dry two 
or three days and then burn them. It is 
necessary to put them in small piles to 
prevent burning the stakes. The crowns 
of the plants do not seem to be hurt if 
they are burned somewhat, but it is cus- 
tomary in burning these old vines to put 
them in the middle of the row. 


other row. 


Immediately after cutting and burning 
is finished, bar off shallow. Then throw 
the middle back with two furrows, being 
careful not to cover any new shoots that 
may be starting out. At this time apply 
fertilizer rich in nitrogen and cover by 
cultivating it in. Use 700 to 1,000 pounds 
as an abundance of new wood is needed 
and heavy fertilization necessary. Keep 
up shallow cultivation just as for cotton 
or corn until the vines are in the way. 
This will usually be August 15 to Sep- 
tember 1. 


Vines Last Many Years 


HE last cultivation should be with a 
wide sweep, two furrows to the row 
and very flat. Let new growth remain 
on ground until about March 15, just as 


was done the first year after the plants 


were set. Then tie them up as before. 
Repeat this operation year after year. If 
no disease starts and good care is given, 
these old plants will last indefinitely. The 
average life of a well cared for dewberry 
field seems to be around 12 to 15 years. 
After they reach this age, it is usually 
advisable to start with new plants again. 


To get new plants, the following 
method is practiced. Just before frost, 
the tips of the vines that are hanging 
over, are covered just about as deep as 
one would plant corn. Throw dirt on 
them and firm it, and they will produce 
roots during the winter. Let them re- 





forming letters on the _ subjects 
other letters printed. 


want your name withheld, say so. 
That Have Helped Me.” 
2 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“How a Tenant Became a Landowner.” 
to The Progressive Farmer. 


keeper and Homemaker.” 


in 1925.” 
gressive Farmer. 


Progressive Farmer. 


First prize, $2. 


Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prises for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
indicated below; 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Labor Saving Ideas and Devices 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“My 1925 Mistakes and Successes as a House- 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3.50. Mail 
letters by December 30 to The Progressive Farmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“One of the Worst Mistakes I Made 
First prize, $5; second prize, $3. 


“My New Year’s Resolutions.” First prize $3. Mail all letters to Mrs. Hutt, The 
SUBJECTS FOR CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS.—“Why I Am Joining a Club in 1926.” 


Mail all letters to Uncle P, F., The Progressive 
Unpublished letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


for all 


also cash payment 
If you 


Mail all letters by January 


First prize, $25. Mail letters by January 8 


Mail letters by December 30 to The Pro- 


Farmer. 








Editors The Progressive Farmer. 


quoted below) each of the books 
in the following list:— 


..»»«Massey’s Garden Book............. 25¢ 
pawee Viven’s Orchard Book.............. 25¢ 
....Hog Book, by Butler and French. 25c 


Club No. 201 
Progressive Farmer ......++++ } 1 yeareach 
Woman’s Home Companion... $1.60 
Club No. 202 
Progressive Farmer .... 
Youth’s Companion 
Woman’s Home Companion... 
Christian Herald 
Breeders’ Gazette 
Literary Digest 
Club No. 203 
Progressive Farmer .......... 1 1 yeareach 
Tri-Weekly Constitution ....f $1.25 





1 yeareach 
$9.00 


Address 


checked. If you wish to send any 
instructions on a séparate sheet. 


— 





Blanks for Ordering Papers, Magazines, Books, Etc. 


Gentlemen:—I enclose herewith $.. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S LITTLE FARM LIBRARY: 


...-All five of the above books for $1. 
CLUBS WE RECOMMEND—ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 


Send all the items marked to the following address: 


Oe eee eee COU COCUOEOC CT OCOOCOCCOSOOOOSCOOCOSCOOOOO CSCC eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 


eee eee eee eee e Pe PO CEOTOCOCOCOCOCOOOTOOCSOSOC OCCT CeCe eee eee eee ee eee eee 


N. B.—Before mailing examine carefully and be sure remittance covers every item 
k, paper, or picture to someone else, write full 


for which send me (at prices 
I have checked with an X-mark 


....How Farmers Coééperate and Dou- 
“Ee CE eee eee 25c 
..+-1926 Farmer’s Account Book........ 


Club No. 204 


Progressive Farmer .......... 
Weekly Commercial Appeal .. } veeraeth 
Id . 


Woman’s Wor 
Club No. 205 


Progressive Farmer .......... 
Youth’s Companion ........... 1 yeareach 
teunah oneabeins seeeouns $5.00 


McCall’s 

American Magazine 
Club No. 206 

Progressive Farmer 

McCall’s Magazine 

Woman’s Home Companion... 


eecccccese ) 1 year each 
$2.00 
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main until the roots show a brownish 
cast, which will usually be February or 
early March. Then cut off the stem four 
to six inches long, dig up, and set out. 
First dig them, then cut off from the par- 
ent vine, and tie in bunches. Either set 


them at once or heel in in trenches. 
Avoid digging these plants while the 
roots are whitish in color, as they are 


too tender when in this start 


transplanting. 


Stage to 


Ship in Strawberry Crates 
HE Lucretia used exclu- 
sively in this section and seems to be 

the outstanding variety for all of the 
Southeast. Shipments are made almost 
exclusively in the 32-quart strawberry 
crates. A fair yield is 75 to 100 crates 
per acre. Many have made as high as 
250 crates per acre, but this is an unus- 
ually good yield. 


variety is 


A few years ago, 10 cents a quart on 
the Northern markets, was a profitable 
price. Owing to increased freight rates, 
high cost of crates, labor, etc., it is now 
figured that it costs 10 cents a quart to 
grow and deliver on Northern markets. 
Therefore a higher price than 10 cents 
must be obtained, according to many of 
the growers in the Sandhill section, if 
any profit at all is to be made. 


Dewberries will stand four days under 
refrigeration, provided the berries are 
sound and in good condition. They must 
be picked with the caps on, as if these 
are pulled off, they will go down much 
more quickly than if they are left on. 

Some of the leading growers in the 
Sandhill section of North Carolina are: 
W. R. Land, Hamlet; C. H. Teague, 
Hamlet; Z. V. Pate, Laurel Hill; M. 
McL. McKeithan, Cameron; J. E. Phil- 
lips, Cameron; J. W. Cameron, Vass; 
R. E. Carrington, Sanford; and Dr. W. 
C. Terry, Hamlet. 


SS2888 
Vetch for Poor Land 


MY BEST crop this year was 1% acres 
upland sowed to oats and hairy 

vetch. I made 14 two-horse loads, or 
14,000 pounds. It would have sold for 
$30 a ton, which would be $210 on 1% 
acres of land. 

On November 1, I turned the land with 
a two-horse plow and sowed five bushels 
Fulghum oats and 50 pounds of vetch on 
the 1% acres of land. I used a drag 
harrow to cover. On March 1, I applied 
broadcast 175 pounds nitrate of soda. 
This land has been in oats and vetch 
four years. I usually make 50 or 60 
bushels of corn to the acre following 
oats and vetch with 200 pounds acid. 

If there is anything that is better for 
poor land than vetch, it is more vetch. 

M. L. WILLI*ORD. 
York County, S. C. 


How I Made My Cotton and 


Corn 


| FIRST cleared the stalks off the land 
and then plowed the soil well. I 
planted the corn and when it came up I 
sided it and replanted it. I plowed it un- 
til time to lay it by. Then I applied 
the fertilizer and soda and sowed my 
peas and beans and laid it by. I gathered 
250 bushels of corn from the eight acres. 
I plowed the soil well for my cotton 
and then put my fertilizer down and 
planted. When it came up I thinned it 
and sided it well. I hoed it twice and 
then applied arsenate of lead to control 
the boll weevils. I plowed it every week 
and poisoned it every other week until 
it was laid by. From the four acres I 
gathered three bales of cotton. C. C. 
Florence County, S. C. 


T= your boy or girl to the farm with 
a flower garden, a calf, a colt, a pig 
or some other piece of property. 
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Good Things for Farm Women in 1926 


It’s Going to Be Success Year for the Farm Woman 


HE Progressive Farmer and Farm 

Woman is going to celebrate its 

birthday in February, 1926, and we 
hope to make this whole year a record of 
successful achievements. Every week we 
are going to try to make the Woman’s 
Department more helpful than ever be- 
fore. 

In addition to suggestions on child 
training, sewing, health, beauty and 
cooking we are going to have several 
special features. 

1. At least once a month we expect to 
publish messages from famous women— 
women who have achieved notable suc- 
cess in the world, such women as are at 
the head of the Girl Scouts and other 
national organizations, also women who 
ire prominent writers, or active in poli- 
tics and the business world. 

2. Then every week we are going to 
tell of the success of some farm woman, 
whether it be a success in making of 
pickles, the selling of flowers, or the 
canning of poultry or any one of a hun- 
dred other lines of effort. These little 
stories from real life will, no doubt, 
give women on other farms practical 
help and inspiration. Perhaps you have 
never known what to do with the surplus 
fruits on your farm, for example, but 
when you read how a group of rural 
women got together and found a mar- 
ket for their marmalade, you may be 
able to carry out a similar plan in your 
community. 

Home Handicrafts 

NDER the title of “Things to Make” 

we are going to print a series of 
illustrated articles on lace making, em 
broidery, basketry, rug making and all 
the other fascinating home crafts. All 
the time new designs are being made or 
better methods perfected and we shall 
tell you of just as many of these as our 
space will permit. We cannot promise 
feature every week but shall cer- 
tainly have it once a month 


“Food Facts and Fancies” 


E SHALL continue our stories about 
the Graysons and what they ate and 
how they cooked it throughout 1926. 
Aunt Margaret has a great deal of in- 
teresting information about food values 
and menu-making as well as quantities 


this 


of recipes which Gracie characterized 
as “deliciously practical.” Here are those 
planned: 

1, The Graysons cook apples. 

2. Aunt Margaret tells about winter veg- 
etables. 


3. The Graysons roast a goose. 

4. They learn about biscuits. 

5. They try yeast bread. 

6. The Graysons cook beefsteak. 

7. Dan catches rabbit for dinner. 

8. The Graysons learn new ways 
cabbage. 

9. They make a fruit cake. 

10. They cook oysters. 

11. Aunt Margaret gives them some cheese 
recipes. 

12. The Graysons cook chicken. 

13. The children make cocoa and chocolate. 

14. Chowders prove good lunch or supper 
dishes. 

15. Dan brings home fish. 

16. The children make gingerbread. 

17. The children make pancakes. 


to cook 


18. Aunt Margaret teaches them to cook 
macaroni. 

19, The children make cake for the church 
fair 


2. Eggs and milk are plentiful. 

21. Strawberry time comes. 

22. The Graysons cook dewberries. 

23. Aunt Margaret tells how to cook spring 
greens. 

24. Peaches are ripe. 

23. The Graysons freeze ice cream. 

2%. They make some water ices. 

27. They preserve melon rind. 

28. Mrs. Grayson makes pickles. 

29. Aunt Margaret cans corn, 
other vegetables. 

%. The Graysons make fruit pies. 


peas, and 


31. They learn about simple summer des- 
serts 
32. They dry some of the surplus fruits 


and vegetables. 

33. Aunt Margaret brines peppers and snaps. 

34. The Graysons cook rice in many ways. 

33. They make some simple salads. 

%. Cool drinks engage their attention. 
37. The Graysons make sandwiches for a 
picnic, 

38. They make party sandwiches. 


i 


39. They make sausages. 
40. They can meat. 
41. Aunt Margaret 
make stew delicious. 
42. They cook the Thanksgiving turkey. 
43. They learn how to use the remains of 
the turkey. 

44. Mrs. Grayson makes fruit cake. 

45. The children learn about holiday candies. 
46. Aunt Margaret teaches them new ways 
to use canned tomatoes. 

47, They cook sweet potatoes. 
48. They prepare dried fruits and 
bles for serving. 

49. Mrs. Grayson makes mincemeat. 
50. The Graysons plan Christmas dinner. 
51. They decorate the dinner table. 

52. They serve a company dinner. 


teaches them how to 


vegeta- 


Sewing 


ESIDES the articles on “Things to 

Make” we are going to have a short 
weekly item under the heading “The 
Mending Basket.” Every woman wants 
to know how to use up worn table cloths 
and’ how to make Jennie’s old dress look 
like a new one for little Sue. Often she 
wants to know how to spend her money 
for new material to the very best ad- 
vantage. And every woman who reads 
these articles will know these things as 
may be seen from the list of subjects. 


THE MENDING BASKET 

1. Renovating bed 26. What to use for 
linen. rag rugs 

2. Making doilies 27. Mending lace. 
from used table- 28. Homemade hand- 
cloths. kerchéefs. 

3. Darning table lin- 29. Renovating chif- 
en on the sewing fon. 
machine. 30. Darning a bias 

4. Renovating table tear. 


Women’s Specials 


F COURSE we are going to continue 
our popular women’s issues. And 
we are going to try to make them big- 
ger and more beautiful than ever before. 
These special numbers will appear. on the 
following dates: 
January 30.—Winter-Spring number. 


Too 


21. 


= 


Taking the tem- 
perature. 


22. Giving medicines. 
23. Measuring medi- 


cines. 

24. Giving the bath 
in bed. 

25. Diet in convales- 
cence. 

2%. Removing ashes 
in the sick room. 


27. Fuel in the 


sick 


. Gifts 


. Ice cream for sick 


people. 
for sick 
children. 


. Gifts for shut-ins. 
. Music in the sick 


room. 


50. Causes of relapse. 
51. Keeping records 


for the doctor. 


. Changing patient 


from one bed to 


May 29.—Early Summer number. 
July 31.—Midsummer number. 


October 30.—Fall-Winter 


number 


More About Health 


OLLOWING are the health subjects 


we plan to discuss under “For Happy 


Babies” and “When a Feller’s Sick” :— 
FOR HAPPY BABIES 


1. Keeping the baby 26. The angry child 
happy. 27. Kissing the baby. 

2. Baby’s bed. 2. The care of baby’s 

3. A pen for baby. nails. 

4. The new baby’s 29. The daily nap. 
ciothes. 30, The nervous 

5. The band. child. 

6. Biankets 31. The young child’s 

7. Preparation for play room. ; 


the bath. 


32. Fresh air for 


children. 


8. Temperature of 
the bath. 33. The baby's sum- 
9. Care of nursing mer clothes. 
bottle 34, Pie, pastry, and 
10. Breath holding. pickles. 
1l. Preparation of 35. The young child's 


baby’s cereals. 


playmates. 


12. Clothing for in- 36. Baby’s toys 
doors. 37. Playing with the 
13. Clothing for out- baby. 





Start the 


O OUR Women Readers 
vur women readers in 1926. 


3, 4 and 5. 


All of 


us on 


history 


& ¢ 





the greatest offer ever. 


New Year Right by Renewing Now 


On this page we are giving just a hint of the good things coming for 
Many another feature of interest and value to 
you is found in our general editorial program on pages 


The Progressive Farmer are determined 
to make our Fortieth Anniversary year the greatest in our 
And just at the time we are offering the best 
program ever, our Subscription Department is also making 
Please look up the notice on page 
2 and renew now and if possible get two or three neigh- 
bors to subscribe with you while this great “Once-in-Ten- 
Years Jubilee Subscription Offer” is still open. 











ama SS 
MRS, AUTT MRS. W. N. HUTT. 
linen. 31. Making iron hold doors. 38. The child with a 
5. To darn stockings ers. 14. The pacifier. poor appetite. 
on the machine 32. Uses for old bath 15. Baby's winter 39. The daily routine. 
6. Adding fullness to towels clothes. 40. Rocking the baby. 
last year’s dress. 33. Some practical 16. The creeping 41. Rubber diapers. 
7. Lengthening aprons. child. 42. Clothes for the 
sleeves. 34. Darning a 17. Desserts for chil- creeping child. 
8 Dyeing children’s straight tear. dren. 3. Baby’s shoes. 
clothes. 35. Renovating white 18, Teaching baby to 44. Baby’s socks and 
9. Mending woven felt. obey. stockings. 
underwear %. Ironing embroid- 19. Exercise for in- 45. The spoiled child. 
10. Lengthening chil- eries fants 4. Sun baths. 
dren's garments. 37. Some hat trim- 20. Baby's disposi- 47. When baby learns 
11, Patching woolen mings. tion. to talk. 
goods. 38. Making over 21. Drafts. 48. Tears 
12. Remodeling an school clothes. 22. Finger sucking. 49. Teasing. 
old hat 39. Bleaching lace. 23. Teaching child to 50. When baby goes 
13. Washing silk. 40. Decorations for like new foods. motoring. 
14. To re-knit a pillow cases. 24. Food when trav- 51. Veils. 
sweater. 41. New covers for eling. 52. The baby’s visit- 
15. Renovating vel- old chairs. 25. Fresh air. ors. 
vet. 42. Mending with 
16. The importance of glue. WHEN A FELLER’S SICK 
pressing. 43. Cleaning ribbons. 1. Choosing a room 28. Highly seasoned 
17. Patching boys’ 44. Remodeling a for the sick per- food. 
trousers winter coat. son. 29. Flowers in the 
18. Darning over net. 45. Christmas gifts 2. Furnishings in sick room. 
19. A new edge for from odds and the sick room. 30. Daily care of pa- 
‘ old blankets. _ ends. p 3. The bed. tient’s hair. 
20. The best way to 46. Homemade trim- 4. The mattress 31. Care of patient's 
_ mend gloves. mings for the 5. Lighting the sick teeth. 
21. Sofa cushion cov- Christmas tree. room. 32. The child in quar- 
ers from odds 47. Attractive work 6. The bedside table. antine. 
i lige bags. ; 7. Sweeping the sick 3. Short nightgowns 
22. Uses for old 48. Gifts for the wo- room 34. Turning the pa- 
ie nightgowns. man who sews. 8. Dusting. tient. 
23. Old dresses make 49. Little things to 9. Airing the room. 35. Giving water to 
new slips. make for boys. 10. Noises that  irri- drink. 
24. Cleaning straw 30. Cleaning fur. tate. 36. Lifting the pa- 
3 hats. 51. Removing stains 11, Making the bed tient. 
25. Simple ways to _. trom gloves. 12. Things that make 37. Avoiding bed 
trim underclothes 52. How to mend fur. night comfortable. sores. 
: ; ; 13. A back rest. 38. Ice caps. 

One particular surprise we have in 14. A foot brace. 39. Hot water bottles. 
siore for you is a series of illustrated 15. Serving meals. 40. Changing the 
articles on patterns and cutting and 16 Visitors. maneneen. 
making dresses This is by Mrs. Dera 17. Reading aloud. 41. The nurse’s dress. 
. > Sag . hae © ee 18. Washing the sick 42. Pillows. 

K. Barnes, clothing specialist of Texas. person’s hair. 43. Tempting the ap- 
If you have been reading her helpful 19. Pleasant  sur- petite. 
suggestions about dyeing, you know what a 44. Changing the 

; oS > 20. Keeping disagree- sheet. 
a treat you have in store for early in able news from 45. Ways to serve 
1926. the-patient: --- ~~~+ milla----~~---...--- 


room. another. 


Farm Wives’ Experience 
Letters 


ONTINUING this popular depart- 

ment, here are the subjects farm 
wives will discuss in 1926: — 
January—My Mistakes, Failures, and Suc 


cesses as a Housekeeper and Homemaker in 
1925. 


February—How The Progressive Farmer 
Has Helped Me Achieve Success as a Home 
maker. 

March—My Success in Stopping Small 


Wastes in My Household. 

April—Mistakes and Successes in Training 
My Children. 

May—How 
Mosquitoes 
Our Home. 


Banished Flies, 
Pests From 


I Successfully 
and Other Insect 


Vacation. 
Successful 


June—My Most Successful 
July—Why My Canning Is 
August—My Success as a Money Maker: 

What I Did and the Obstacles I Overcame 


September—Our Club’s Outstanding Suc- 
cess and How We Achieved It. 

October—Six Factors in My Success in Giv- 
ing My Child a Perfect Body. 

November—How We Are Planning for 
Christmas—Myself, My Family, My School, 
Church, or Community. 

December—How I Help My Children to suc- 
ceed in Their School Work. 


A Steady Income From Home- 
ly Materials 


Au over the South there are farm 

women making worth while sums of 
money by utilizing the materials at hand. 
For publication in 1926 we have gath- 
ered together the true stories of forty- 
eight of these women. We shall publish 
their names and addresses and tell the 
actual methods by which they have trans 
formed the raw materials into market 
able products as well as how they have 
found customers for their wares.. The 
stories of these successful women will 
cover the following interesting subjects: 


1. Woven rugs and 25. Handkerchiefs. 
coverlets. 2%. Millinery. 

2. Braided rugs. 27. Crocheting and 

3. Hooked rugs. knitting. 

4. Chenille and cro- 28. Dressmaking 
chet rugs. 29. Leather handbags 

5. Pine needle bas- and purses. 
kets. 3%. Puttees and 

6. Honeysuckle, reed chaps. 
and cactus bas- 31. Gloves. 
kets. 32. Desk fittings and 

7. Willow baskets. book covers. 

8. Raffia and metal 33. Flower gardening. 
baskets. 34. Vegetable garden- 

9. Canning figs. ing. 

10. Canning citrus 35. The small nur- 
fruits. sery. 

11. Canning meat. 3%. Bulbs. 

12. Canning vegeta- 37. Chickens. 
bles. 38. Capons. 

13. Sour pickles. 39. Ducks and guin- 

14. Sweet pickles. eas. 

15. Mustard pickles. 40, Turkeys. 

16. Making marketa- 41. Cake making. 
ble vinegar. 42. Candy. 

17. Marketing milk. 43. Breads 

18. Ice cream. 44, Salads and salad 

19. Cheese. dressings. 

20. Butter and but- 45. Serving the tour- 
termilk. ist. 

21. Supplying the 46. Catering for par- 
butterfly trade. ties. 

22. Tied and dyed 47. Country meals 
work. for town folks. 

23. Beads and fans 48. Side-lines in the 

24. Dolls and dolls’ tea room. 
clothes. 


GrandmaSays 


It's a happy household 
in which all are thinking 
of giving a holiday to 
one of the others. And 
a smile will chase away 
the gloom like sunlight 
4a, darkened . ream. 
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Plans for Our Young People 


A Definite Subject Each Week in 1926 
By R. A. NUNN 


Editor, Young People’s Department 


EXT year is going to be boys’ and 
N girls’ year as well as grown-ups’ 
year. 

One issue each month for boys’ and 
girls’ club work, one for vocational agri- 
culture and home economics, one for 
Lone Scouts and one for all of us— 
that’s the plan for our young folks’ page. 
And more than that, we’re going to have 
the Carolinas-Virginia page for North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia 
boys and girls all by themselves with an 
occasional letter from other sections. 

And that means we’re going to give 
four times as many of you a chance to 
tell all the other boys and girls nearby 
what you’re doing. 


Club Work the First Issue 


LUB work is coming the first issue 
each month with stories and pictures 
of successful club members, letters from 
members, club news and suggestions for 
making the pig or the tomato patch or 
the baby beef more successful. Besides 
those, here are five subjects we are going 
to ask club boys and girls to write on in 
1926 :— . 
Why I Am Joining a Club in 1926. 
How I Spend Money Made in Club Work. 


Club Rallies and Short Courses I Attended 
This Year, 


How We Have Had Live Programs at Our 
Club Meetings. 


What I Have Accomplished in Club Work 
This Year. 


Vocational Work Comes Next 


Gre page for vocational agriculture 
and home ecofomics will be the sec- 
ond issue each month. Besides the suc- 
cess stories and letters as in club work, 
here are the subjects we are going to ask 
vocational students and home economics 
girls to write on:— 

Why I Like the Course in Vocational Agri- 
culture. 


How Vocational Agriculture Is Helping 


Our Neighborhood. 

How I Help Mother in the Home and Some 
Things I Have Done or Made to Make Her 
Work Easier. 

What We Are Learning About Better 
Farming and Home Making by Actually Do- 
ing These Things. 


_Lone Scouts and General Issue 


OW know the members of our 

Progressive Farmer Lone Scout 
Tribe want to know what's in store for 
them. Well, boys, it’s up to you. Our 
tribe now numbers over 600 members but 
by next December we want it to be many 
times that. So let’s set as one of our 
goals “Every Present Tribe Member 
Wearing the Booster Button by 1927.” 
Some of the old, experienced scouts are 
going to help us make the third issue of 
the month a regular camp fire pow-wow 
of Lone Scouts. The Scout page will 
grow and improve as the Tribe itself 
grows. 

In the fourth issue we’re going to talk 
and write about the things we have left 
out of the other three—our pets, books 
we like best, our debating clubs, bird 
study, and anything else we want to dis- 
cuss. 


Uncle P. F. says he has a letter for 
every week, but it will be about the sub- 
ject in that issue. Then we're going to 
spice up the whole program with riddles, 
puzzles, “Things to Make” and Nature 
Study questions and answers. Other spe- 
cial subjects for our boys and girls to 
write upon will be announced from time 


we 


Teens and Twenties 


THE subjects the young people will dis- 
cuss next year are as follows :— 
January—My New Years’ Resolutions. 

February — Why and How We Celebrate 


. Birthdays. 





Our Pattern 








2283—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 4 yards of %- 
inch material, with 5 yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 

2530—Practical School Frock.—Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 134 yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

2604—Slip-on Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 24 yards 
of 44-inch material. The hot iron 
transfer pattern 715 comes in blue 
or yellow and costs 15 cents extra. 

2558—Frock With Circular Fullness.—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


and evening wear during the winter. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


re 








Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


Department 


4% yards of 40-inch ma- 


requires 
terial with ¥ yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

2612—Sleeveless Nightgown.—Cut in sizes 


16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of ribbon. The hot iron trans- 
fer pattern 709 comes in blue and 
costs 15 cents extra. 

2602—Dress With Long Sleeves.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
The hot iron transfer 729 comes in 
blue or yellow and costs 15 cents 
extra. 


Address Pattern Department, 








March—Is Romance or Reason the import- 
ant Thing in Choosing a Husband or Wife? 


April—What Young People Can Do to Pro- 
tect Bird Life. 


May—Interesting Things My Father and 
Mother Have Achieved. 


June—My Ideal Vacation. 


July—The Modern Girl: Is She as Well 
Equipped for Life as Her Mother, and How? 


August—My Reasons for Wanting a Col- 
lege Education. 


September—Six Ways the Country Girl or 
Boy May Achieve Poise and Self Confidence. 


October—How Much Money Should a Girl 
Let a Young Man Spend on Her? 


November—Practical Christmas gifts I have 
Made at Home. 


December—Is a Boy or Girl Happier for 
Staying on the Farm or Going to Town, and 
Several Reasons for My Opinion? 


Where George Washington 
Took Dinner 


AM aa little girl 10 years old. Last 

September I visited my aunt and saw 
an old house which has been standing 
nearly 200 years. It is called the old 
Graham house, and George Washington 
once took dinner there. I am told he 
was surveying land in Lancaster County 
when. he stopped at this house for din- 
ner. 

It was interesting to me to see how 
people built homes so far back. It was 
built of large hewn logs and the cracks 
were stopped with clay. It is a two- 
story house, and the stairway goes up 
over the fireplace. The chimney is built 
of rock and the fireplace is wide enough 
to burn logs five feet long. I thought it 
was the largest fireplace I ever saw. The 
house has two rooms downstairs and one 
upstairs. The little windows are about 
14 inches square. Pegs and homemade 
nails were used in building the house. 
There aremany beautiful old trees 
around it- It looks to be in good con- 
dition. SALLIE P. LOWERY. 

Chesterfield County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note-—There are not many 
houses now standing that were here when 
George Washington was living and these 
few should be preserved. Do any of our 
young folks know the oldest house in the 
state in which they live? 


RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


wires is coffee like the soil? 














2. Why are needles so successful? 
3. When is a man not a man? 
4. What tricks are most common among 
New York policemen? 


5. Why was the dumb waiter returned? 

6. What was born at the same time as the 
world, destined to live as long as the world, 
yet never five weeks old? ‘ 


Answers to December 12 Riddles 


1. A step farther. 2. Milestones, because you 
never see two of them together. 3. Because 
they never saw it. 4. “S” will make your 
pies spies. 5. Because they always have a 
comb on them. 6 He makes the fire fly. 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common “Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Ine. 














To Stop and to Stay 


How frequently do we hear someone 

say, or read in a newspaper, “He ts 
stopping at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel.” 
A moment’s reflection should tell the 
writer or speaker that a person does not 
“stop” at the hotel unless he walks or 
drives to the hotel and halts his progress 
there. It is proper to say, “The parade 
stopped at the hotel,’ meaning that the 
parade ceased its motion when it reached 
the hotel. But the parade could not 
“stay” at the hotel. 


A person makes a “stay” at a hotel, 
not a stop, and he stays there. One 
should not say, “J stopped at the summer 
resort six weeks,” but “I stayed there 
six weeks.” 


The true meaning of the word “stop” 
was well understood by the man who did 
not invite his professed friend to visit 
him, He said; “Jf you come at any time 
within ten miles of my house, just stop,” 
says one authority on English. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


Casting the Mind Backward 


ESTERDAY I sat at the head of the 

big table in the dining-room of my 
boyhood farm home. 

At noon my mother placed a turkey 
before me which 
was browned to a 
queen's taste, what- 
ever that is. 











Looking over the 
turkey, I saw at the 
opposite end of the 
table my aged fa- 
ther, crippled and 
infirm. of body, but 
serene and happy in 
the grace of God, 
his mind untouched by the ravages oi 
over 80 years. 

He told me to “ask the blessing” and 
proceed to carve the turkey. 

Somehow, the memories of that old 
room, and echoes of hushed _ voices 
brought a lump into my throat that I 
could not swallow. 

The day passed like a golden sacra- 
ment, and here I am today, many miles 
away, with a gladness in my heart that 
seems but a little short of worship. 

Such days are all too few in this busy 
world, but they reveal to us the deeper 
wealth of the common blessings of every 
day life. 

I think of Stevenson’s lines :— 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I’m sure that we ought to be happy as 

kings.” 

During the past year most of us have 
had the rich joys of human companion- 
ship. We are not Robinson Crusoes 
alone on lonely isles, but free men and 
women living with people who have ten- 
der human hearts, and with neighbors 
who live in unfortified houses. 





DR. HOLLAND 


Do you ever pity those who have to 
labor, or those who now and then know 


pain? I never do, for I have learned 
some of the best lessons from the two 
school teachers whose names, are Labor 


and Pain. 

I can only pity three classes of people: 
those who have no love in their lives, 
those who have no work in un-human 
surroundings, and those who have to pay 
hard penalties for their sins. 

We who have love and labor have a 
wealth that the loveless can never know. 

The past year has been one of bounty. 
It is true that some potatoes have been 
frozen, and that here and there drouth 
or wet have deprived the hard-working 
farmer of his crops, but the country as 
a whole has a bumper crop. America is 
sitting down in the lap of plenty. 

An ancient seer wrote, “I was young, 
but I am now old, and I have never seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.” 

More children are in our schools and 
colleges, getting (we hope) an education 
that will make them better. 

There are more Christians in the nation 
than there were last year. Pessimists 
may get some food for their thought, 
now and then, but on the whole, it seems 
that we have ground for hoping for a 
better day in Rural America, and if in 
Rura! America, then surely for all 
America. 

A good word rising fromthe past, 
carrying us to the days ahead would be— 


“Love, laugh, lift, 
Look up to God, and lend a hand.” 


You Should Know Where to 
Find— 
HE Lord’s Prayer. (Matthew §.) 
The Ten Commandments, (Exodus 20.) 

The Beatitudes. (Matthew 5.) 

Paul’s Conversion. (Acts 9.) 

Christ’s Great Prayer. (John 17.) 

The Prodigal Son. (Luke 15.) 

The Ten Virgins. (Matthew 25.) 

Parable of the Talents. (Matthew 25.) 

Abiding Chapter. (John 15.) 

Resurrection Chapter. (I Cor. 15.) 
—The Churchman. 
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In the above picture, W. A. Crowder, near Lattimore, N. 
R, E. Lawrence is the live county agent in Cleveland County. 


his land with a tractor, 


Cabbage Seed Carry Disease 


RELLIONS of cabbage plants are 

grown in the South from fall 
planted seed. The planting is usually 
lone in November and the cold-hardened 
jlants sold in late winter and early spring 
in many states. Shipments vary in vol- 
ume from 10 plants to carloads and they 
#0 to most of the states and into Canada. 
This industry has grown to such magni- 
tude and so many are engaged in it, both 
experienced and inexperienced, that the 
time has come when all plants should be 
rigidly inspected and certification made 
£ their freedom from disease and of 
their good quality. This will check the 
spread of two serious cabbage diseases 
and insure the distribution of plants 
neither too small nor too old to produce 
satisfactorily. 

We have firsthand knowledge of the 
sale of tiny plants not two inches long, 
root and all, and plants that had stood 
so long in the plant bed that they went 
to seed and did not head. We know that 
eggplant, pepper, and tomato plants un- 
fit for planting have been sold. Some of 
these plants were so evidently unfit for 
use that it must have been known by 
the seller that they would never grow. 

But the greatest harm comes from sell- 
ing diseased plants. Some diseases thus 
carried continue to infest the land year 
after year and it is with these that we 
are most concerned. 

Blackleg and black rot, two serious 
diseases of cabbage are becoming more 
prevalent over a wide territory. Both 
are introduced by sowing infected seed 
er planting infected plants and both dis- 
eases can be very largely controlled by 
treating the seed before planting them. 
There are two methods of treatment 
recommended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture which give in- 
surance against these diseases. One is 
the corrosive sublimate treatment and the 
other is the hot water treatment. 

The corrosive sublimate seed treatment 
is by far the simpler method and has 
practically no ill effects on the seed. Its 
only limitation—and this is often a seri- 
eus one—is that blackleg fungus though 
greatly reduced is not entirely killed, al- 
though black rot is almost completely 
controlled. When seed is known to be 
entirely free from blackleg, this method 
is adequate, but when the seed is known 
to! be infected with blackleg, the hot- 
water treatment must be used. It will 
completely control the blackleg but will 
reduce somewhat the percentage of 
germination. 

Corrosive sublimate may be procured 
from any drug store in readily soluble 
tablet form. Following directions on the 
package, make up a 1 to 1,000 solution, 
avoiding metal containers. Place the seed 
on the center of a square piece of coarse 
cheesecloth of such size that when the 
edges are drawn together and tied the 
improvised sack is not more than one 
third full. Immerse in the disinfectant, 


agitating the seed vigorously 80 as to re- 
1 Mehtdaesadaeands the 





-EARING TIME IS HERE 


C., is getting stumps out of 


coats. Soak for 30 minutes. Remove, 
rinse in clean water, and allow to drain 
several minutes. Open the sack on a 
table top, spreading the cloth out flat. 
Spread the seed over the cloth in a shal- 
low layer to facilitate drying. 

For the hot-water treatment prepare 
the seed in a cheesecloth sack in the same 
way. Provide a large vessel containing 
water adjusted to exactly 122 degrees 
Fahrenheit, a reliable thermometer, and 
a stirring rod. Immerse the seed bag, 
agitating the seed thoroughly and stir- 
ring the water slowly. Keep the water 
temperature approximately constant by 
adding steam or boiling water whenever 
the thermometer registers below 122 
Fahrenheit. Remove the seed bag for an 
instant as the water or steam is added. 
Soak for 30 minutes. Remove to cold 
water, drain, and spread out to dry as 
before. 

Try the hot-water treatment on a small 
sample of the seed first and then run a 
germination test to determine the per- 
centage of jnjury before treating the en- 
tire lot. 

It is not honest to knowingly sell dis- 
eased plants and those who do sell them 
will eventually have to go out of the 
business. On the other hand, those who 
do take every precaution to produce well 
grown and plants will es- 
tablish a profit 
by it. 


disease-free 
good reputation and 


Short Supply of Velvet Bean 
Seed 


HE United States Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates the condition of 
velvet beans at a little under 55 per cent 
of a normal yield. This is 10 points un- 
der last year. The short crop is due to 
drouth in the velvet bean producing areas 
from South Carolina through Mississippi. 
The price of velvet beans in the pod 
was quoted at $25 per ton in November 
and higher prices now prevail. A large 
part of the velvet bean crop is harvested 
after November 1 and indications are 
that prices paid for beans in the pod and 
for seed will continue to advance through 
the winter. 

Those who have velvet beans for sale 
should advertise now, and anyone wish- 
ing to purchase velvet beans for feed or 
seed should place his orders early. 


More Prizes From Bill Casper 
Letters 


S WE announced in last week’s Pro- 

gressive Farmer, the first five per- 
sons sending answers to Bill Casper’s 
offer in our December 5 issue were all 
from South Carolina. 

It seems that copies of our December 
5 issue were mailed out to South Caro- 
lina subscribers first. We have decided, 
therefore, that it is not quite fair to 
award all the prizes to our good friends 
in the Palmetto State, and to make the 


Offer:: fair: -to--our--North- Carctina--and> 





Virginia readers, we have also sent five 
checks oi $1 each to the persons sending 
the first five correct lists received from 
North Carolina and to the persons send- 
ing the first four correct lists received 
from Virginia, these names being as fol- 
lows —_ 

Virginia—J. F. King, Spout Spring; Mrs. J. 
A. Price, Rt. 4, Chase City; Miss Julia 
Shackleton, Meherrin; Miss Kate Blair, Rt. 4, 
Chatham. 


North Carolina—Mrs. E. B. Garrett, Sana- 
torium; Mrs. W. R. Stallings, Rt. 2, Raleigh; 
Henry C. Kersey, Sophia; Mrs. J. S. Bras- 
well, Hamlet; Miss Eula Hall, Raleigh. 


Christmas at School 


HIS good time really started about a 

month before Christmas when our 
small school began its preparations for 
the holiday entertainment,—an amuse- 
ment looked forward to with keenest de- 
light by all the youngsters. 

Carols, recitations, a 20-minute play 
and a tree made up the program. It was 
decided that each pupil give'a present to 
one other pupil. They were to have the 
joy of giving as well as receiving. 

Some people of wealth, who were in- 
terested in the school, requested that each 
child write a letter to Santa Claus ask- 
ing for one present. This was done with 
great glee. The same friends provided 
fruit and candy for the tree including 
enough for all smaller children in the 
community 

The committee saw that a splendid tree 
was placed at the schoolhouse door. The 
older pupils and teachers set it up and 
decorated it, turning it into a thing of 
shining beauty. With bright holly, mis- 
tletoe, cedar and red bells the bare school- 
rooms were given a most festive appear- 
ance. The whole place, inside and out, 
was put in apple pie order by happy 
hearted boys and girls 

The eventful day arrived. Our pro- 
gram was scheduled for 7:30 p.m. The 
first guest arrived at 6:30 and the house 


was soon filled with friends and kins- 
folk from grandmother down to baby 
sister. All were in holiday mood. The 


pupils outdid themselves in the rendering 


of their program—they were so full of 
the happy Christmas spirit. 
The lovely tree, shining with tinsel, 


bright colored toys and wrapped pack- 
ages, had them on tip-toe with expecta- 


tion. As the last song was sung jolly 
old Santa Claus popped in. He kept the 
crowd in gales of laughter while the 


presents were being distributed. Refresh- 
ments were served to all present and 
friends and neighbors enjoyed an hour of 
pleasant amusement. 

Everything connected with our enter- 
tainment from start to finish went along 
so smoothly and happily and with such 
friendly interest shown by friends, neigh- 
bors and parents, I shall always think of 
it as one of the Christmas good times 


R: 5B. 


I have enjoyed most. he. 


Are Your Farm Buildings 
Insured? 
ECENTLY my farm residence in the 


country was burned, and, upon doing 
some figuring, I find the following to 
be true: 

The building, of course, was not in- 
sured for its full value, but the rate of 
insurance for the amount — insured 
amounted to 1 per cent per annum, or 6 
per cent for the six years the insurance 
ran. On this basis on a building insured 
for $2,000 the premium paid would re- 
turn by way of the insurance policy, 1,666 
per cent for the six years, or a little over 
277 per cent per year. I consider, there- 
fore, the taking out of a fire insurance 
policy one of the best business invest- 
ments I ever made. 

This, however, is not the whole com- 
pensation, because I realize that people 
who carry insurance, although they, may 
never have to collect insurance money, 
are helping to pay the losses of other 
people whe carty insurancé and are’ un- 


fortunate enough to have fires; that is 
to say, a fire insurance company is a 
mutual thing among its members, whether 
the company bears that name or not. 

We know also that the risks on coun- 
try residences are less than those in the 
city and therefore, the rate of insurance 
is less. The fact remains, however, that 
rural dwellers are about as careless about 
fire as city dwellers and that when fire 
comes in contact with a wooden building 
in the country it will burn it as readily 
as One in the city. 

I believe this matter of fire insurance 
for country homes should be given a great 
deal more attention by their owners. 

E. R. HUDSON. 

Wake County, N. C. 


Editor's Note—The figures given ky 
Mr. Hudson apply generally to insurance 
of country homes and farm buildings. 
Just the satisfaction of knowing we are 
protected against fire is worth 1 per cent 
a year to most of us, while if the home 
actually burns, an investment of $10 that 
year would bring $1,000 to help in re- 
building. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











What About Fumigation > 


“t HAD a case of diphtheria in my 

home, and after the child got well, 1 
asked the doctor if he was going to fumi- 
gate. He said no, that such practice was 
out of date. Is this 
a fact?” 

Your doctor was 
everlastingly right. 
Some 12 years ago, 
Dr. C.. V. Chaitin, 
health officer of 
Providence, R. L, 
for 25 years, came 
to the conclusion that 
persons, not things, 
were the  distribu- 
tors of disease germs, so he decided to 
discontinue fumigation after diphtheria 
and scarlet fever. It not only cost a 
great deal, but did no good, and since 
that good hour, there has not been any 
more scarlet fever or diphtheria in Prov- 
idence than in any other city. 





DR. REGISTER 


A few years ago, New York abandon- 
ed fumigation, except after smallpox 
and there has been no increase in dis- 
ease in New York. Their faith did not 
carry them all the way, as there is no 
more need of fumigation after smallpox 
than any other disease. In North Caro- 
lina, and perhaps other states, the state 
law does not require fumigation after 
contagious diseases. 

When you have a case of contagious 
disease in the house, see that everything 
is kept clean and that all discharges from 
patient are immediately destroyed. The 
patient should have individual dishes, 
towels, etc. After the patient is well he 
should take a good hot bath and all cloth- 
ing, both personal and bed should be 
boiled. Plenty of soap and water, fresh 
air and sunlight are the disinfectants to 
control contagious diseases. 

Germs cannot live in a clean, airy, 
sunny place. 

Fumigation.—The only place fumiga- 
tion has in cleaning up after contagious 
disease, would be to run out insects. Un- 
less you can make your room practically 
air-tight, fumigation will not kill in- 
sects or germs. 

£2222 
-_ 

UST because your home is small and 

humble is no reason for allowing those 
boards on the gable end to stay loose, or 
that broken window pane to stay out, or 
allowing it to remain unpainted, or the 
yard: to grow up in weeds or. be piled 
with plows and other implements. You 
can’t live in some one else’s home, why 
not live’ in‘ ‘your own?: 
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A Peep at Rockingham 


The Farm Bureau Is Saving Money for Its Members 
By C. C. CONGER, Jr. 


ai E ARE doing more business, 
made the most rapid growth, and 


saving farmers of our county 


are 
more money than any other farm bureau 
in the state,” said C. V. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer of Rock- 
ingham Codperative 


Bureau, locat- 
Harrisonburg, 


Farm 
ed at 
Virginia. 

When I took a 
peep within the im- 
mense warehouse and 
saw a solid stream 
of trucks and wag- 
ons pouring in from 





Cc. V. SMITH 

every nook and cor- 
ner of Rockingham County, hauling 
away feed, fertilizer, salt, fencing, ce- 
ment, sugar, oyster shells, coal, grass 


seed, etc., that had been bought at actual 
cost in carload lots, I was fully convinced 
Mr. Smith had not exaggerated his claims. 

A little later on, upon entering his 
office, Mr. Smith very kindly produced 
facts and figures that not only proved his 
statement true, but left a good margin 
for safety. 


The Rockingham Codperative Farm 
Bureau, it must be remembered, 
scarcely four years old, having been or- 
ganized during the spring of 1921 by a 
mere handful of progressive farmers, 
and, like all other organizations founded 
upon right principles, fought desperately 
for pitiful existence during its infancy. 
Today, with 835 members, including the 
most progressive farmers in Rockingham 
and growing so rapidly in mem- 


is 


County, 


bership that it will shortly reach well 
into the thousands, it is little wonder 
Mr. C. V. Smith, the secretary and 
treasurer, after handling trainloads of 
goods that go out to the farmers, is en- 
thusiastic. In order to convey an idea 
of the tremendous amount of business 
the Rockingham Codperative Farm Bu- 


reau is doing today, the great amount of 
money it is saving the farmers of Rock- 
ingham County, and its rapid growth 
during the past four years, a brief state- 
ment of its sales and savings during the 
past four years is essential :— 
GROWTH IN PURCHASES 
Saving 
$ 17,495.00 $ 2,345.00 
57,631.38 8,009.17 
86,829.45 11,505.93 
123,806.10 19,218.35 
August 1, 1924, 
Rockingham Co- 
purchased 123 
members, 
increase over 


In addi- 


1, 1921, to July 
Aug. 1, 1922, to July 31 
Aug. 1, 1923, to July 31, 
Aug. 1, 1924, to July 31, 


31, 1922 
, 1923, 
1924, 
1925, 


Aug. 


During the 
to August 1, 
Operative Farm 
carloads of supplies for 
valued at $123,806.10, an 
the previous year of $36,976.65. 
tion they marketed $30,090.10 worth of 
cattle for farmers of the county.. A to- 
tal of business transacted during the past 
year amounted to $153,896.20, saving 835 
members $19,218.35 during 12 months. 

“We are fast increasing our of 
goods to the farmer’s every want,” said 
Mr. Smith, in speaking of goods kept on 


past year, 
1925, the 

Bureau 
its 


line 


tires 
tarm- 


auto 
and the f 
bought 1,029 
amounting to 
there sugar. 


hand. “Take, for instance, 
We are handling them now 
ers of Rockingham County 
auto tires last 


$12,544.15. Then, 


season, 
too, 


is 


We bought 90,000 pounds of sugar last 
season that amounted to $5,779.90. Our 
fertilizer requirements alone were 52 cars, 


58.92. We are saving 
County a 


and the 


amounting to $25,2 
the farmers of Rockingham 
neat sum of money year, 
beauty part about it is we are only in our 
infancy. Just where we will be 
two or three more years I am unable to 
but I do know one thing, we 
founded on a solid rock, and, judging the 
future by the past, we are headed 
straight for prosperity, backed at pres- 
ent by 835 of the most progressive farm- 
ers in the county and growing rapidly 
every day.” 
Down at 
15 miles, the 
have added a 
that at Harrisonburg to accommodate 
farmers in that section. This branch, 
like its big sister, is rapidly growing, and, 
based on good authority, it only a 
matter of time till such branch houses 
will dot all of Rockingham County. This 
done, the farmers of Rockingham Coun- 
ty, even those who are badly situated to- 
day, will have a Codperative Farm Bu- 
reau warehouse just around the corner. 


Chas. F. Wampler, county agent 
Rockingham County, who the way 
a live wire, is largely responsible for the 
rapid growth of this Codperative 
Bureau. Mr. Wampler is not 
great booster of the bureau, but an active 
worker as well. 


SSREE 
Legal Weights of Rye and 


Onions 


S IT honest to buy rye seed 

pounds to the bushel and sell it at 5¢ 
pounds? What does a bushel of onions 
weigh?” 

No, it is not honest, 
honesty. The legal weight of a bushel 
of rye is 56 pounds. The legal weight 
of a bushel of onions is 50 pounds. 


each 


sav. are 


Timberville, Va., a distance 
farmers of Rockingham 
branch house 


of 
County 


1S 


for 


is 


by 


only a 


at ov 


but deliberate dis 


Cattle for Inter*State Ship- 
ment Must Be Tested 
‘Ps 4 


alth 
tle be ipped out 

Yes. Both State and Federal laws re- 
quire that all cattle shipped interstate 
shall be accompanied by a health certifi- 
cate and tuberculin test chart issued by a 
qualified veterinarian. “The cost of ap- 
plying a to your cattle would de- 
pend on far are located from 
the nearest veterinarian,” Dr. William 
Moore, State Veterinarian for North 
Carolina, tells us 


of the state?” 


test 


how you 
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1“Ah/ Animal Cookies!” 


the children love them! 


You 


cents. 


Davis Cook Book. 


Animal cookies are examples of the many 
tempting things you can make with Davis 
Baking Powder. Baking comes out right 
every time with Davis — it makes baking 
lighter, finer in texture and more easily 
digested. Biscuits feathery light, cakes and 
cookies so palatable and pleasing. And in 
addition, it costs you less and you use no 
more than of any other high-grade bak- 


ing powder. 
Bake it BEST with 


DAV! 

















Only one set of these 
cookie cutters to a 
family. This offer ex- 
pires April 1, 10926. 
PRINT name and 
address plainly. 


OME-MADE ANIMAL COOKIES — 
crisp and brown and crunchy—how 


can get four animal cutters— goose, 
lamb, cat and bunny —for just what it 
costs to pack and mail them—only fifteen 
With them, we will also send a 


BAKING POWDER 
L. v 


i ciccssttitsonccss 


Address... 




















S 












DAVIS BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. O—6, Hoboken, N. J. 


Gentlemen : Please send me the Cookie Cutters 
and the Cook Book. I enclose 15c in stamps 
to cover postage and mailing. 
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WOOD SHINGLES ha ; Le wd wood shingles,’’says Mr. 
WILL BURN P. - i set fire to my 
AL shingle Roo le My house burned 

and I lost all I hadin the house. My new house 


has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof. It can’t catch fire.”’ 

eee ROOFING |» ‘Just the Roofing I have been 

CAN'T BURN looking for.’’ You will say 

when you see thisthick, Strong 

Roofing--then you will understand why it has such 

a reputation for lasting. Send for sample. 

COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF. 
WOOD SHINGLES _) ING FACTORY—TO YOU. So our roofin 

4, ! oe ann a 3 ee wood 

shingles. Se —and see 


the NEW LOCK ROOFING | AND | HOW rity Nail WANS. ARE COVERED. 


YOU SAVE | We have cut down the price on all kinds 
THE PROFIT A Recing, Corrugated and V Crimp 

Galvanized Roofing and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. But Steel is 
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costing more--next month prices may be higher. 
Now is the time to get your Roofing--while prices 
are Ys to rock bottom. 
SEND F OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 
FREE. e. pesGes and Siding and gives valuable 
building information, rite today for 
your free copy. 
WRITE FOR 
FREE_ SAMPLES | 


GE ee 


bn have just about enough roofing 
to fill a4 at our special cut 
for the next He ays—then 
we may have p raise our prices. d today for big 
free samples—roofing book and special cut prices. We sell 
you one square or 1,000 squares at the same low 
wholesale factory price. Get , fireproof roof- 
ing direct from the factory, freight paid. And keep i in your 
own pocket the profits - would get. Addrese 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 
Dept. P., Raleigh, W. C. 


price: Ss, 
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== NOTALCO 
MEAT SCRAPS 


MAKE 


Prolific Hens and Healthy Chicks 


Write for prices and valuable booklet 
“Care of Poultry.” It is free for name 
of your dealer. Address 


NORFOLK TALLOW CO. Inc. 


Norfolk, Va., or Richmond, 














The LANE. a sturdy, 
dependable Saw 

l at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. meee saw- 
tog Guaremtond. Other w 


Send for description 
ay facturing 


Distributed oe 
pes ee 


. 
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LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed and made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any animal hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe U. 
epee c. : 
gives prices, when 
ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
594 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


FUR 


PRICES HIGHEST AT 


Leather, any color. 
ALOG A, J STYLE BOOK 
to take off and 















WORLD'S LARGEST FUR 


ws NEED ALL Lh OF st Furs stk83 SHIP NOW 























Lomeli, sold from factory to 
|: — consumer. 30 days j 
jis, ice trialin yourown 
home. Only $5, cash 
balance monthly. 
~ Free circular 
gives full parti- 
culars. Send 
post card today. 
THE PEOPLES 
SUPPLY CO. 


Richmond Trust Bidg. Richmond, Va, 














BUQUO LIME 


ye a Magnesium Limestone’’ 
98-99% PURE CARBONATES 
42% MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 
The high MAGNESIUM CONTENT of Buquo Lime 
makes it particularly effective in the control of “‘Sand 
Drown”’ in tobacco See your Fertilizer Dealer or 
write our nearest Sales Office 
THE G. ©. uae LIME COMPANY 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Spartanbure. s. 
Witmington, Ne. %. Norfotk, 
“Buy It by the Corloed” 








'Feed Your Roughage 


Mitco Molasses would enable you to feed your 
low-grade roughage to better advantage. pantagete 
adds to its feed value and palatability. Is also 
valuable addition to grain feeds. 

Write for Prices and Full Information 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 











VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 
power. 

= Also Saws, Belt- 
Write for infor- 
mation Dept. A-4 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


EVERBEARIN GIANT ‘¢ TOMATO | 





































-fogressive Parmer 


Agriculture on Parade at Chicago 


International Show Up to Usual High Standard 


HE interest in livestock exhibits 
reaches its climax each year at the 
International Live Stock Exposition 

at Chicago, the first week in December. 
In recent years it has become much 
more than simply a livestock exposition. 


| Horses, beef cattle, sheep and hogs, the 


best the world affords, are on exhibition, 
both as fat and breeding animals, but 
the International has become much more 
thay an exhibit of livestock. Perhaps 
the most important general interest in the 
exposition today is that it has made 
Chicago the center of all agricultural and 
closely related interests, during the first 
week in December. Agricultural organi- 
zations of all kinds make Chicago their 
annual meeting place during the Inter- 
national. Organizations of practically 
all breeds of livestock, horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine meet during this week. 
Coéperative farmers’ organizations, milk 
producers, grain growers, farm papers, 
veterinary and many other organizations 
having relation to agriculture, also meet 
during this week in Chicago. It has also 
become the annual meeting place for the 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Carolina so far outstripped the other 
seven college teams contesting, as to 
make it almost a run-away for the Old 
North State boys. Following is how they 
stood : 

COLLEGE STUDENTS’ LIVESTOCK 


° JUDGING 
Out of 5,000 
SG Svbacesscocueceseeeae .4,459 points 
BD bance veccscsvaecbesdscuncas 4,434 points 
S Ghtetie Coemeted secccccecccses 4,416 points 
G BOG cecedtccececccesccseeseececs ed 4,393 points 
Ds WE - paines scenes cusadesuvenecned 4,362 points 


The highest individual score was made 
by A. McGugan, Ontario, Canada, with 
924 points out of 1,000. 


CROP JUDGING CONTEST 


Out of 5,000 
1. Berth Careline .ccccesescccsccces 4,281 points 
B TOWS bo ricccvcccrcccscccencsecveces 4,083 points 
BD GED ewe secvcetevecvccssasesceswess 4,048 points 
4, Qlelahome .2.ccccsccccccccvccscess 4,033 points 


To show the superiority of the North 
Carolina team it may be stated that the 
three highest individual scorers among 





WINNING SHORTHORN BULL AT INTERNATIONAL 
King of the Fairies, Shorthorn bull owned by the Prince of Wales, won first prize in 


the Shorthorn class at the International Live Stock Exposition in Chicago. 


The animal 


was bred by the prince on the royal stock farms in England and now heads the herd 
on the prince’s Canadian ranch at High River, Alberta. 


boys’ and girls’ farm clubs of America. 
Judging contests for college students and 
club workers have also been established. 
Judging livestock, crops, seeds, bread, 
clothing and all the other lines of agri- 
cultural and home life activities on the 
farm, offer the club workers the best pos- 
sible school of instruction and culture. 
The club work of farm boys and girls 
is the best forward looking movement 
for the improvement of agriculture in 
America today and the International is 
the Mecca of their year’s achievements. 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the state colleges of agri- 
culture put on educational exhibits em- 
bracing a wide variety of subjects and of 
the greatest interest and value. In short, 
a week spent at the International is al- 
most an education within itself in the 
agricultural activities of the United 
States and Canada. 

Each year the Exposition gets larger 
and better until the variety and multitude 
of exhibits has become almost bewilder- 
ing. This year was no exception to the 
past history of the International to which 
“bigger and better than ever,” could be 
truthfully applied. 

Since the prices for cotton have been 
better and the interest in livestock, ex- 
cept dairying and poultry, has declined, 
the South has offered little in the way 
of livestock at the International to at- 
tract attention, but in the place of grand 
champions in the livestock classes as 
formerly, the South this year came to 
the front in the students judging con- 
tests: Oklahoma won first place in a 
contest with 22 teams from the agricul- 
tural colleges of the United States and 
Canada. In the non-college livestock 
judging contest Oklahoma also won first 


i place; while in the crop judging contest, 
judging, crens,, seeds, | forage, | eto, 


iNorth 


all the eight teams were made by J. E. 
Foster, R. J. Peeler and R. B. Winches- 
ter, all of the North Carolina team. 

In the non-college livestock judging con- 
test for club workers Oklahoma also 
won first place. The team was com- 
posed as follows: James Gibson, Clar- 
ence Kingery, Paul Gregg. 

In this contest Clarence Kingery made 
the highest imdividual score of all the 
boys contesting. 


Champion Fat Steer 
HE center of interest in all the live- 
stock contests is of course the cham- 
pion beef steer of the show. This year 
the Aberdeen-Angus again captured this 


A hana CHAMPION GUERNSEY CLUB CALF 


she, "gan “champion a Guern sey 


isnt 


— 


much coveted honor. A purebred An- 
gus exhibited by the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College with the interesting 
name Mah Yongg was declared the best 
fat steer of the show. He was calved 
September 3, 1923, and weighed 1,560 
pounds. In the auction sale of the prize 
winners he broke all records, selling for 
$3 per pound and bringing $4,680. The 
previous high mark for the grand cham- 
pion steer of the show was $2.62 for the 
1919 champion. 

The champion carload of fat steers 
were also Aberdeen Angus yearlings and 
it was also again fed and exhibited by 
John Hubby, this being the fifth time 
that he has won the highest carlot hon- 
ors. The steers were bought by the New 
Palmer Hotel, Chicago at 43 cents per 
pound. They weighed 1,042 pounds, 
bringing $448 per head for the whole 


carload. 
aaaae 
Mistakes I Have Made 


NE of my serious mistakes was fail- 

ing to stump my land. When I came 
to my place here it was full of stumps. 
I decided I would let them stay in the 
fields. When I checked up on my work 
and expenses I found that repairs on 
machinery which the stumps made nec- 
essary cost nearly as much as it would 
have cost to get the stumps out. They 
also decreased working efficiency by an 
appreciable amount besides taking up a 
lot of room which could have been 
profitably used in growing crops. Nat- 
urally I at once proceeded to get those 
stumps out. 

Horry County, S. C. 

* * * 

A serious mistake we made was in 
listening to slick-tongued agents and in- 
vesting all the cash we had in worthless 
stock. If we had it now it would give 
our boys and girls a college education 
We have learned a lesson, but at such a 


price! MRS. J. W. R. 
Florence County, S. C. 
* * * 2 


I made a mistake when I bought a 
small, cheap incubator. The walls are 
too thin and the temperature of the in- 
cubator is affected so much by the temp- 
erature of the atmosphere that it is very 
hard to keep it at an even heat. I have 
lost more eggs with it than the differ- 
ence in the cost of it and a good incu- 
bator. MRS. A. E. V. 

Lunenburg County, Va. 











holding 


specialist of Clemson College, is shown 
calf, South Carolina . State Fair, 1925.. She is 
ing, Chesterfield County. 
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The Voice of the Farm 


A Lesson From a Tramp 


AST spring, I, who am commonly 

known as a bum and an idler, stop- 
ped at a mountain farm in Tennessee to 
work for a few days to help pay my way 
to another city 

The owner of the farm and or- 
phan grandchild, a tiny, unhealthy, yet 
very pretty of eight years, were 
planting corn. The old man made fur- 
rows, the little boy dropped the corn 
and I followed with the harrow to cover 
the seed. 

The sun was boiling down on the boy’s 
bare head, the sand was so hot that I 
knew it was burning his bare feet, yet 
he worked on uncomplaining. The old 
man fussed and grumbled at him every 
time they passed each other. First he 
was dropping the corn too far apart, then 
he was dropping it too close together, 
then he didn’t get it down in the bottom 
of the furrow. And at last when we 
had almost finished the field he said, 
“Billy, right there you’ve dropped two 
grains together, and you know that this 
poor ground won’t make two stalks of 
corn in one place. I’ve a notion to get 
a whip and see why you can't drop it 


his 


boy 


right.” Then he passed on with his 
plow. 
The little boy stood for a moment 


looking after the old man, then down 
dropped the bucket of corn and his dusty 
hands covered his pretty face, and he 
sobbed as one sobs who is entirely with- 
out hope. 

I went to him, took his frail body in 
my arms, and I hope you will not think 
me weak, when I say that my tears 
mingled with his, as I thought of the 
time when I was left without a mother 
and the hard, unkind words of a relative 
drove me from the only home I knew 
into the path that I am now following. 

“Don’t cry, Sonny,” I said, “don’t pay 
any attention to the old fool. He hasn't 
got a bit of sense.” 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have told him that, 
but it expressed at least a part of what 
I] thought of such a man. 

“T’ve been trying my best to plant it 
right,” the little fellow sobbed, brokenly. 


II 


ES, I’m a roamer—a bum and an 
idler, but if in later years, I should 
find some good woman who would be 
willing to risk her happiness by becom- 
ing the wife of such a man as I am, and 
help me to keep my wayward feet upon 
that straight and narrow path, and we 
should have a son or grandson like Billy 
—QOh; God forbid that I should ever by 
word or deed cause such a look of dis- 
couragement or utter hopelessness upon 
his face as I saw on the face of little 
Billy. 

What was one stalk of corn, more or 
less, compared to the happiness and love 
and respect of that little boy, who had 
no mother to pet and love him and who’s 
God seemed so far away? 

PEE-WEE. 

Editor’s Note.—Likes and dislikes, joys 
and sorrows, hopes and ambitions are 
just as much the part of the life of a 
child of any other human being. 


as 





ENTRANCE TO DR. J. H. DYERLE’S FARM, ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, VA. 
The stone posts add & simicy and distinction ta this entrance, and 
w e G6 


rephacet 


farm, that ’would ‘he hard! td 


Cruelty, probably than 
else, will discourage and blight the life 
of a little child. 
mothers of Dixie on New 
to resolve to sympathize 


more 


anything 


We urge fathers and | 
Year's day | 
more with thetr | 


little ones, to praise and encourage them | 


when they go right and correct them with 
firmness, but not cruelty, when they go 


Mae yy yy 


Beautify the Farm Entrance 
EAUTIFYING the 
not the difficult, expensive task one 

might suppose. Oftentimes the removal 

of an unsighly gate, supplanted by an 


farm entrance is | 


inexpensive one, neatly painted, fills the | 


bill nicely, adding beauty and charm to 
surroundings that most unbelievable. 
Where stones are obtainable a more beau- 
tiful effect may be had by using stone 
for gate support, as shown in the photo- 
graph on this page. This gate, marking 
entrance to Dr. J. H. Dyerle’s 
Rockingham County, Va., supplanted 
an old, dilapidated gate with leaning 
posts, the kind so often seen throughout 
the country. Being located along a 
macadam road, extensively used, this ab- 
rupt change was observed by everyone 
who passed, leaving an impression that 
is producing thousands of comments. 


1S 


Such an entrance is costly in neither 
money nor labor. A few field stone of 
fairly uniform size, a little cement and 
water, mingled with a little labor, are all 
the requirements necessary for a beauti- 
ful gate support, which, by the way, is 
very essential for an attractive entrance. 

Strange as it may seem, surroundings 
over the hills, behind the woods and, in 
fact all over the farm, are judged to a 
great measure by what is visible along 


the road. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 
£22422 
Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 


“T AST year I planted cabbage seed in 

a 4 x 36 foot bed and raised a lot 
of fine plants ready to set in March. I 
planted the seed about Thanksgiving. 
What I want to know is whether it will 
be safe to plant cabbage seed now on 
this same bed?” 


It may or may not be safe, since this 
all depends on whether or not the cab- 
bage left any disease spores in the soil. 
If cabbage plants were left in this bed 
after you had set all you needed and re- 
mained there into the summer, then there 


larm, | 








is greater risk in using this bed again for | 
cabbage and it would be safer to use a 
new bed. If the left-over plants were | 
killed in March, then the danger of dis 
ease is greatly reduced; especially if no 
turnip, cauliflower, mustard, kale, or 
similar plants have been grown on this 
plant bed since the cabbage came off. 


Cabbage should not be set in fields that 
have grown cabbage in the last two 
years, but should be rotated to avoid 
danger of disease. 





con sequently’ to the 
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Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit Eng 


I Want You To 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 
thousands of farmers 
ronounced the 
dable and 
But this WITTE 
iece of them all. 
marvel and I am 
80 proud of its perfection that I want every 


7? 


have 
most de 
economical in the world. 
Engine is the maste 
It is really a mechanica 





farmer to have one. 
Scientific factory methods and 


duction enable me to price this master en 
so any man can afford to own it. It will do 
almost every kind of work on the farm. It’s 
economical in operation. Completely equipped 
eto, speed and power regu- 


with WICO Magn 
lator and throttling governor. 


And I amso positive that it will stand up and 
deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or 
oold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an 
IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARA 


| Nearly a Year To Pay 


The best advertising I can do is te have people boosting this won- 
derful engine in every county in America, so you can buy it on 
precteee your own terms, with nearly a 
liberal 80 day test proposition only $5.00 wil 

balance can be split up into small 
Scrap your old engine and pay a little en the 


FREE 


me your name and address—a card will do—to get a free copy of my 

big illustrated book that gives real engine facts. No obligation to 
ou—the risk is all mine. Or, if you are interested 

Log and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or Ca 


ht th a tt i ie ee 





$ Special WITTE } 
; Features 


7 

- 
Only 6 of the 50 Special € 
WITTE Features: , 
1—Light Weight Yet Durable 2 
2—Valves-in-Head { 
3—Throttling Governer, giv- 


4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline or Distillate En- 


- 

gine : 

; 5—Pertect igh-Tension Mag § 
] 

. 


the low 


neto ignition 
6—Self Adjusting Carburetor 


Tee. 


rere 


2359 
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Down Buys Any 
WITTE En 


ine 












Runs on Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate, 
Gas-Oil or Gas 


Note these Points 


STARTS easy in coldest 

weather. Special pis- 
ton construction means 
more power for less fuel. 
Speed regulator enables 
it to be used on lightest 
Jobe as well asa the heav- 
dest work. Takes the place 
of several engines. Iron 
Clad Lifetime Guarantee. 
All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 


huge pro- 
ine 


TEE. 


yeas to pay. Onmy 

bring it to you, and 

aT to suit. 
ITTE. 


On my plan this master WITTE Engine will 
literally pay for itself, and make you a bi 
profit besides, in the first year. Simply sen 


, ask for eur 
Pp 
Zo. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, 
2359 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

















to 1% inch pipe. 


automobile. 


to take advantage of it. 




















“tm” Genuine Stillson Pipe Wrench | 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. 
famous STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. 
It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
STILLSON PIPE WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THREE YEARS 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


It is the 
It is made of the highest qual- 


Will take % 


A thousand uses on an 





Mail your order now. 


For Only | 


$2.25 | 











Raleigh, N. C. | 








(ee ee 








SALE 


OLID gold effect 
case guaranteed 
25 years. Richly 
engraved. Railroad 
model. Adjusted for 
absolute accuracy. 
Backed by million 
dollar factory. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman 

Sale price $3.87 
and postage on ar- 
rival. Waldemar 


guarantee 
Bradley, F-753 
Newton, Mass. 


Ring also FREE. ™ 





THE 
Eas. 
WA. 


The fi best het f 
The farmers per for 


backaches every a Fou sh "R00, Sead for” "free 


catalog showing low - 63, 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 2633 S. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











RED, CHAPPED HANDS 


made soft and smooth by 
anointing freely with gentle, antiseptic 


“Mentholatum 


* 


Write for free 


had 


BE AUCTIONEER 
MAKE ott 


We fit you by Home Study or at 
School. Terms: Jan. and Aug. in 
Kansas City. Feb. in Los Angeles. 
Oct. in Washington, D Free 
Catalog. 


W. B. CARPENTER, President 
MISSOURI! AUCTION SCHOOL 
(20 years Largest in World) 
818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up; is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 


| money: make $250’ to: $500 ‘per | 


Money 























And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 


“This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers 

The following table shows ratee per word for advertising in 

FARMERS’ number or amount counts as a word. Also rates 

for — DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: 

Farmers’ Exchange~ 








CHANGE department. Each initial, 





wey Display— 














State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N 




















Frost- pot Karly Jersey Cabbas 


| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE : 


Wanted. —Antique walnut or mahogany desk or 
2. —.. 








being caus — day 








largest Bermuda Onion — plant grower, 


NURSERY STOCK 


our free Pecan catalogue betere 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT “5 


NORTH CAROLINA 


miles south of Warsaw, , 
150 acres cleared, 30 acres good pas- 
Five tenant houses, 

















ture, “running "water at all times. 





trees, pages. shrubbery and “evergreens. 
also suitable for truck . 


cotton land in North Carolina; 
i 17 South Second St., 





— Booklet_—“Information, Pecan Trees,” 
Milledgeville Nursery Co., 


For ‘Sale.—Pecan trees; 
Nut Tree Nurseries, 








For Sale. ee farm nas: (aor improvements ; 





us. 'K Fruit Trees.—Peaches, rs, Ch 
Building. Norfolk, Va. , Hysinger Nurseries, 





The Progressive Farmer 





Piedmont Pedigreed yy Big Boll cotton makes 
more at gin—and mor land. Ahead in 
yield at practically all , 2%, Stations and way 

ahead on the 5 year average. Won government prize 
($1,000 and a gold medal) on our seed farm in 1919 
for the largest authentic yield ever produced (30 bales 
on 10 acres). It will win a prize for you in increased 
yields. Grown in the famous Piedmont seed growing 
section in Northeast Georgia at an elevation of 1,000 
feet, which means seed of much stronger vitality as 
well as much earlier cotton when planted on lower 

Is to the pound. 40% to 42% 
to 1 and % of an inch. Commands 
premium 2 to 8 cents per pound over ordinary cotton, 
Buy seed direct from the originator. bushels, 


ORPINGTONS 


i! hatched select Buff 
to $5.00. Orpington Poultry ron, N, 


Some extra 8. C. Buff Or, pingtone for breeders, 
bola lr filled. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- 





ard, ocemeron. are 





cocks, ten dollars; 
four, six; pullets 
Elmer Oettinger, 


South’s best White Orpington 
cockerels, four, seven, ten; hens, 
four. Orders shipped promptly. 
Wilson, N. C, 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Purebred Buff Rock cocke: erels and hens for sale 










































































$3.00; 10 to 49, $2.75; 50 or more, $2.50 per bushel. > 
Apply for prices on_car loads, Descriptive literature Sunnyview Farm, » Lexington, N.C. 
sent on request. Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, For Sale.—Fishel strain White Rock cockerels 
Commerce, Ga. J. M. Smith, Owner and Manager, Mrs. A. D. Hopkins, Benaja, N. C. 

GRASS . Barred Rock cockerdls, Pa $3.00; pullets 
——_ to 6 6 pounds, 2. . ridges, Troy, N. C 

Sudan_ Grass seed, 7c per und. John Goetz, yp aT 

Fowler, Ind. is tet . Notice.—Closing out my fancy Partridge Rock hens 
$2.50 each; pullets, March hatch, $2.50 each; fine 

LESPEDEZA — ay male birds, $4.00 ow % pend chock or paw 

order for w w . Groce, W f 

Choice 1925 Lespedeza seed. Free samples. Red N. C. - a Se . aan 
Oak Farm, ( ‘ovington, Tenn. 
ae : PEAS RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Nice dark Rhode Island Reds priced to sell. G. G 
wv anted te Buy.—Cowpeas and ae = Peas; Hollandsworth, Wytheville, Va. 
all Kinds. Mail sample. quoting lowest price. Lewis —"~Wonted.—Two Rose Comb Rhode Island Red_cock- 
- : erels, vebrncay or March hatch. Mre, J. T. McQueen, 
TOBACCO Mullins. 8. 

Mabry’s Improved Adcock tobacco seed, 50c an Large, rich, brilliant S$. C. Red cockerels, 75% 
ounce, cash with order. B. R, Mabry, Angier, N. C. Owen Farm strain, $3 to $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
— - - ——— Mrs. B. W. Jepson, Franklin, Ky 

Gold Leaf tobacco seed, “from ~ selected plants, free - 
from any disease, 50 cents per ounce. Sandy Crest Real quality in my Single Comb Reds. Just. won 
Farm, Vass, N. first and sweepstake young pen at National Red Meet, 

- —_—______———._ Columbia, 8. C., sixty-two young. pens competing, 

Tobacco Seed.—I can furnish the best quality seed twenty states represented. Powerful breeding cock- 
of any of the most popular varieties of tobacco, thor erels for three, four, and five dollars. Wade F 
oughly cleaned and true to type. =——_ on Denning, Albemarle, N, C. 
ta 95% Write for catalogue and price list Mi — - 
Run Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling Green, WYANDOTTES 
Virginia. White Wyandotte cockerels, Regal Dorcas strain. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Field selected ome eza seed and Stock Peas. Get 
my prices. D. Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 

2,000 bushels of Peas; Blacks, White, Blue, Goose, 
Clays, Whippoorwills. 1,000 bushels of Mammoth 
Yellow Soybeans; Cane seed and Seed Corn. Dixie’s 
largest shipper of Abruzzi Rye. R. MclIntosh, 
Hayesville, N. C, 











in growing Fairfax 
65 acres with a 6 room stone house 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 





“ > > > ° 
poCombination, city home and { B light Proof Pears; General = 





, owner, North Emporia, Va. 


OTHER STATES 


5 Cents an » hase c ash. <~Tenas school lands for sale 








Hedge Plants.—Amoor River eis evergreen, 
2; two year (sizes $3 to $1 
Evergreen Nurseries, 








Dogtage ‘for information. 
fovester publishing Co. 


= OR SITUATION WANTED | © 


anted.—Lady to 
Zaemgeen. Clarkton, N.— 


Satisfaction ‘guaranteed 
Folder and price list free. 
Florida Nurseries, Monticello, 











Schley and Stuarts our J 
root system, twelve dollars | 





afraid of “work ‘and who would like to study farming Sec hley, Success, Money | Maker. 


Sandy Crest Farm, 








reduced prices direct 


parcel post. Free catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
frost-proof; 75c, 1,000. 








the largest growers in 





ane Wakefield , He; 1, ), 
Watkins Bros., Franklin, 


Custom Hatching.—We are booking orders for cus- 


tom hatching. We will start our machine the last 

week in December, Our price is $4.00 per hundred 

eggs; 100 or more, $3.00. Capacity 36,000. Catawba 
Hickory N. C, 





Creamery Company, — 


BABY CHICKS 


George Ya' Yates, Finneywood i 
Keeler strain White Wyandotte cocks, $2.00, Write 
W. R. Hawkins, Hurdle Mills, N. C, 
DUCKS—GEESE 
quick sale: Brown Chinese Gass. 
George Griffin, Unionville, N. 
TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red toms priced to sell. 
worth, Wytheville, Va. 


Purebred Mammoth Bronze mountain bred fureege: 
few hal half w wild. , Pearl Parker, Andrews, N. 


~ Mammoth Bronze turkeys; mountain raised ; 
Toms $10.50; hens $8.50 each. L. Hayes, 
ham, Va. 

108 fine Goldbank Bronze turkeys. 
ners. Shipped on approval. D. W. 
Kentucky. 














For $6.00 per 


Pair. 








G. G. Hollands- 





eautle 
Mark- 





First prize win- 
Routt, Sonora, 





Biddies.—Excellent purebreds; seven popular on 
Capital Poultry Farm, Dept. 5, A 














Columbia, 8. 

Shinn Chicks Are Better.—Leading breeds, $8.40, 
100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 122, Green- 
top, Mo. 

Chicks.—Standard breeds, leading varieties; Janu- 
ary, February ony Catalog. W. H, Chesnett, 
Greenville, 8 

Chicks.~Big es if ordered now for spring de- 
livery. 14 varieties. State accredited. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 766, Clinton, Mo. 

Baby Chicks.—Popular breeds at farmers’ prices. 
Immediate or future delivery. a or a guaran- 
teed. Clinton Hatchery, Clinton, 8S. 





—Trapnest records 
Prices very reason- 


Tancred White Leghorn Chicks. 
our stock up to 288 eggs yearly. 











, early and late varieties. 
Reliable Plant Farms, 


























of Mammoth Yellow, 
= Soybeans at reasonable price. 
= 





= frost- x qPeciutely prompt ship- 





Biloxi ond Otootan Beans. } 8 
lowest cash price f.o.b,. your shipping point. 
Clark, Johnston, 8. C. 








$00, prepaid; cash with order. 
- 200 bushels Biloxi, 





Wakefield Cabbage plants: 











— and Thaceston 
0, ay While the ad is rit 





ie frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plante: nek 





Before Lo ~ and Half cotton ey write us. 
y 








Millions frost-proof 


Prompt shipment. $1. 00 per , i. y r | Ribbon 4 ee Toll 








— er and Cleveland Big_ Boll cotton on 


Barly i, Wwakeneld Cabb e uente sor. 
RH » Bae i T00 D, recleaned = faded. 








5,000 "Cabuans plants, H 
10,000 expressed collect, $7.50. 
Long Island grown 3 


Ww annamaker- -C iovtiand tl Bal cotton geod, ea 
bushel 








40 Ld weigh pound; 
immediate shipments; — for special “prices. Vondiver Seed Co., 


is: $1.25 ag and charges. Will ship C. 0. D. 





5 each of Wannamaker- 
Cloveland a Dixie Triumph wilt resistant, 
and greaes for planting, $1.5 

‘_e0o Bank Ba Wate 


~~ Cabbage, Lettuce sae. leading varieties; “also Beet, 
30 00, 75¢; 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Frost- Poot saa plente, Gesonmaiundiaechind 
T5e; . i 
cleaned or not recleaned, sacked or bulk. . 
absolutely pure, ginned on private gin and raised on 
my own farms in Piedmont section of South Carolina. 
wit for sample and prices. W yhi 


Good order delivery guaran- 





Millions veneer. ,Dlants now ready. 





able. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farms, Roan- 
oke, Va 

Higrade Chicks.—Standard egg bred. Postpaid. 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes. Moderate prices. 64 page catalog free. Dixie 
Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 

Ideal Certified Chicks.—Tested by Virginia State 
College for bacillary white diarrhea. Rocks, Reds 
Leghorns; America’s leading strains. 100% live de- 
livery, Catalogue free. Ideal Hatchery, Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 

Kwaliteed Certified Baby y Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns, day old broilers from breeders culled and 


blood tested for bacillary white diarrhea by Divisions 
of Markets of the State Department of Agriculture. 
Order now for December and January delivery. Cata- 
log and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 
Box B-319, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Chicks free from white diarrhea. Trail’s End 307 
egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’s 
greatest layers. 0,000 customers, hundreds of testi- 





monials. Parks’ and Thompson’s Rocks, Owen’s Red 
chicks. Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
tificate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and 


inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultrymen in the United States), accompanies ship- 








ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
ANCONAS 

For Sale.—Purebred Ancona pullets, matured, $2.50; 

cocks $2.00, Write Joshua Whitley, Marshville, N. C. 











Purebred choice Ancona cockerels, Sheppard strain 
direct. ‘‘King of Ancona Br " Write I B. 
Weaver, Gloucester, Va 


BRAHMAS 


My glorious Brahmas win, weigh, 
Halberstadt, Williamston, N. C. 


CORNISH 


White Cornish cockerels, $3.00. 
Farm, Lawndale, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 








lay, pay. W. 








Riverside Poultry 














oe Brown Leghorn aw) $1.50; cockerels $2. 
D. Murray, Claremont, N. 
Purebred S. C. White 7 — $15 per dozen. 
Write Mrs, W. C. Latane, Jr., Oak Grove, a. 
Tormohlen’s famous strain, Stage. Comb Light 
Brown Leghorn mating cockerels, $2.00 each. Alton 
Fleming, Boonville, Cc, 





200 purebred Oak Dale and Ferris strains White 
Leghorn hens, 2 years, coming high egg producers, 
$2.00 each; 8 cock birds, $3.00 each. 300 ready to 
lay pullets, finest stock in Virginia, $2.00 each; 
cockerels, $3.00 and up; something very fine to win 
at any show. Will sell part or all. Other business 
compels me to part with my_ stock. Cedar Grove 
Farm, Box 47, Newport News, Va. 








grown from the best 
and service eae 
. & 


These are Maine "plats, 





NEW ADVERTISING RATES 


AND CIRCULATION 


prompt anlvinent guaranteed. Thomasville Piant Co., 
zie Effective January Ist, 1926, our Advertising Rates will be as follows: 





Frost -p' = Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 





varieties, Jersey and Charleston Myprenmer 
Succession | and Flat Dutch. 


; 5,000 and over, $1.00 thou- 


Plant Farms, Tifton, 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants, 
Island seed, true to name and variety; 


States Covered— 


Eee eres 
Carolinas-Vi irginia.. 4 
Mississippi Valley.. 

Georgia-Alabama... 





Farmers’ Livestock 

Exchange—|Display— 
Texas and S. Okla............ 6c aword| $4.55 per inch 
N.C., S. C., and Va.......... 8c aword | $4.90 per inch 
Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky.| 8c aword| $5.60 per inch 
iomennns 6c a word $4.20 per inch 


Ga., Ala., and vine 
see eee ° hence ees sal 27c a word 














$18.20 per inch 


Mammoth White Holland turkeys. Sire of imported 
pon ie ribbon winners. Mrs. Ryland Dickinson, 
uisa, Va. 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys; 4 large Indiana strain. 
I sell by weight and guarantee satisfaction. C. C 
Crawley, Farmville, Va. 


Purebred prize winning Mammoth 
from 56 pound stock, ten and twelve dollars. 
%. T. Johnston, Clinton, N. C. 


One hundred beautiful purebred anes Bronze 
turkeys; hens $7.00; toms $8.00; trios $20.0 Sub- 
ject 1 return if not pleased. A. C, Kerley, "taenpen- 
ton, N. yi 


Magnificent Goldbank Giant Bronze turkeys, 
hatch; heavy, vigorous beauties; large boned, free 
from disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Harry 
H. Lee, Sunnyside Turkey Farm, W adesboro, __N. c 


Turkeys! Turkeys |—Better than ever and more of 
them. Giant Gold Bronze, most select strain. Many 











Bronze toms 
Mrs 








April 





years’ experience in breeding and shipping superior 
birds. Toms $10.00; hens $7.50. Mrs. Julia G. San- 
derson, Houston, Miss. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Geese, Ducks. Free 
circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

100 White oer yearling hens, $1.25 each. Bar- 
red Rocks, 50 each. 8S, C. Bhode Island Reds 
$1.50 each. Cornish Game hens, $2.00 each. Mrs 


W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 


For Sale.—‘‘Bargain’’ 5,400-egg oil heated Incubator ; 
used one season. Coastal Plain Fair, Tarboro, N. ¢ 


~ New No. 8 Buckeye Incubator, 4,700 egg “capacity 
3 new electric 110 volt fans included. Best machine 
made. First $650 dollars takes it; cost $950. Other 
interest compels me to sell. E. P. Hornlein, Box 47, 
Newport News, V 








Va. 


Every nest should have a nest egg that won’t freeze 
or break; two dozen eggs postpaid to any address for 
$1.00. Printed egg formula for increasing your ess 
yield and how and where to ‘sell your eggs for @ 
higher price the year round, given with every order. 














W. E. Smith & Co., Sylvatus, Va. 
BERKSHIRES 
Berkshires. —Big e. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 





CHESTER WHITES 


Chester Whites won over half of the prizes, includ- 
ing grand champion and reserve champion on dressed 
carcass at 1924 International Show. You grow hogs 
for meat production. ink it over. Get information. 
prices on our all champion blooded registered pigs 
Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Durocs.—If you want the best write A. C. Rhodes. 
North River, Va. 
boars and 


Registered Durocs.—Choice bred ts, 




















pigs. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 
Registered Durocs.—Bred sows, pigs all ages. Farm- 
ers’ prices. J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 





Duroc boars, ready_for service: 


Young registered 
Knapp Farm, Nash- 


and gilts, ready for breeding. 
ville, Tenn. 

Do you want to improve your Durocs? Then get 
one of my service boars, five months old, registered; 








cholera immune; Brigadier breeding; $25.00 each 
Leslie Sanderlin, Shiloh, N. C. 
o. %. ¢ 





O. I. C. Hogs.—All ages; pedigreed, double treated 
ov Boy weighed 1,255 pounds. Picture and catalog 
Fifty pound pig, $15. Pair $28. Trio $40. 

A M. Foster, “Rushville, Illinois. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Bred gilts, service boars, me: big type. Mount 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfi Va. 

Poland China sow, pigs; Foran shoats; Jersey 
Black Giants. Mrs. H. S. Fisher, Hebron, Va. 
Evergreen Stock, Poultry Farm, Creswell, ) C.- 
Spotted Poland China bred sows, boars, pigs f or sale; 




















their sire, Spotted 
GUERNSEYS 
For Sale.—Splendid nucleus herd of registered 
Guernseys; 1 male and 3 females. W. A. Daniel, 


Tennille, Ga. 





HOLSTEINS 











Oct 

hardy. All plants shipped 
good order delivery 
hoy: refunded. 


under a strict guarantee 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


$1.00 per vy ns by express, 


charges collect; cash must accompany all orders as 
idi arm, 


our guarantee protects 














Registered Holstein bull: must go; also some 


calves. Sharpe Bros., Taylorsville, N. C. 

Registered ar bull, King Segis Pontiac breed- 
ing, out of high record on. top line. 
Re ‘or heavy service. Write for photograph 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 











i'eZnoa 
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STS ETRE Ha PSR PTT 7 Poultry Progress in North  2™p!e. Low priced corn and oa bi- when I was growin’ up, at least if 1 
wee Mount yf Rn ey Stock Fai m, Fairtie a Vea ea : hi C . less limit the demand tton seed we could a f st t else But I belie. 
can on Solan ‘ene Carohna Counties a little lower while linseed advanced it's a good thing. I been wonderit 




















2 _ 1a nder expor ying. Other et ho ac } he vs crowe 
gg ge gE LAMANCE | a ae ee der export buy ng. C ¢ ’ i d do boys all growed 
fer feede! Chas. Crafton, Stau Va - Be, ee ee, ittle lange in price nd 1 t 

Hoste r Guernsey dairy heifer calves, practically oe pe . guts er TOF sale faa market ll sho th ; ; 
pureb high testing, heavy milking 4 W loaded perativ: , Riekeal fay Markets still snow the sz e i- l C¢ thy 1? paper ar 
Fero ¢ Whitewater, Wis ~ — ; _ tures ling Ost f the time thi } ¢ roy ‘ 

—— a a? er eys tot ling 8,240 pounds buted aed vas is ' t ol ; S where tii ell ins the pap 
first ss I and . 7 i profitable by 65 tarmers, at 27 per ‘ ‘ roderate ippsy, rm price ( vants ali { rs to take the paper 
an nt s ; é : i eae . “1, . a - 
list. A : ‘ Write Bedford s t th 001 j , ‘ al St i low | ¢ ¢ to ti it and 
Farms, Lynchburg, Va. _ Lhe ye wicton ee ; i inge in pri T de } t vill unless | 

- " > A _ t i r isine 
a Vig th 
All } 
I M cit 7 
DOGS 

1 Mi ASPER 

A ' eee 
Autr ‘ oles . ius : Ne 

ti i * : ? } ‘ 

a. PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
er I , . : 
ri ne White Leghorns, R,. }. 
| 
—— a — - Reds, Barred Rocks, 
MISCELLANEOUS eh | White Wyandottes 
} 
= | it ‘ free fron 








Mi i “igs ae - lid } t uw fay Rapid Growth—Early Maturity—High Pro- 

WH ‘ , , i i Iuction. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

No va Hlected. | May ction Agency ieshat leet +, ee ¢ jor Mustrated Folde ! Prices 

= ahh . =7 Sauer ‘ . . HALL BROS., Poplar Hiil Farm, 
BUILDING MATERIAL Id 150 dk ¢ ne ( Box 62, Wailingford, Conn. 


a wane ci «EBABY CHICKS sic 


“THE MILLER H ATCHERIES 
x 528, Lancaster, Mo. 


HAY—GRAIN—FEED dual membe el] ole Re () : 
Ori B 2 roe Gye } j . 
aaa sn te, Sa eee: Randolph Counts, , $40 yer ton QUALITY Gis «Fee: 
list. B ett & Co., 729-735 J s Mond t eel { ndord Bred Bre 
Balti ' aa , ‘- ing 4 fs 3 000 B.., tal yy. 


ee ee ogee 














war Pr t ° ry 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 


¥ esting Foie. Sea get cs el aed cat of live tuth ys. up alitile. Celerya : ) Pee! CHICKS coup 
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| 
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ains &j 


free 


Blood ‘ ie 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM 











a * 
it on i 1 : Route 11-B, “ noxville Tennessee a) “T4 
e mos 8 i (Interns al Bat A. jation) “ 
rectly a I Office) shing ¢ 
Cc ’ e 
. ooper’s Blu » Ri bbon Chicks 
“SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ; ioe vaN 1 var P pi ip Al hi 
oe eo ee oe ve ( ] d yt iH Q i aving if you orde 
rove siti } th ~ 1 l big . em) 
ral y) \ le ‘ ’ 4 ‘Mi i ) 
ms St. I M ee yper sa | Box A, Cooper's Hetchery, Langdon, Mo. 
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: W. Will ims Quitma _ a cs , , ‘ . ¢ J 
TOBACCO ~ that 1 l . brooder . ; 
Homespnn Tobacco.—Chewing, five p " ( oust 1 oF dle earl oilers ‘ ~~ , : : BREEDING COCKERELS FOR SALE y 
7.9 g. fi $ ten $2.0 pe : 1 it the ’ ] e] 
on Fine Hee mane, Ee lge POSS HD rece to handle farts Broilers the markets, but the « ‘| | TANCRED WHITE LEGHORNS | 
Associa Ma M yoult yn the standpoint = a Nort 
Nat Leaf Tot Chewing, 5 pou ‘ 1s na’ ‘ , , rey {Ver DI.9 Carol lit rm. the | 
10 1 3. A ( j $ Smoking ESS ‘ ‘ u ay ' ¢ ’ t ( ite é r 
pounc $1.25; W pounds, $2.50: 2 s, $4 Rese, Sim . oe , Bi ss ' ; : } lla ee - 
Hic R l Mi K . : : 1K 4 : ; aa 
a ' ] +1 : + . | ‘ ‘ 
He I ! $1.2 ‘ ‘ . 4 —— NN 
pounds $2.50 A ound g D . . j velow | | OAR FAR! DUNN, N } 
$l; 10 1 5 § 04 50. Pipe e. 8a t ! ‘ that é Qi f | ; a 
If you like leaf 1 cthrckaee * that 1), aise dive aie ‘i WHITE ULLETS 
@ pounds $1. TR, th a. eee PIMES «lining market but. ‘consim wi LEGHORN 
5 ee ik te eck tele malld simoking r amt ! =) ae Thomandenewe t Trapoessed, COCKERELS 
Bounds $1.00; 20, 92.25 y ! n vice . isiaerabD é | at o ist a iy Lt ont ers! ars 
i pedigreed. Lg 


order now. If my advice wa good T vd ave athe ee = Gr Wie hee ter spacinia veapate K war e » HENS 
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Nurseries, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga 1) ase ; ie ; 
Get our free s e ease ! et ticles P ¢ 2 : ‘ ~ a ‘ m : . J nt wun ius 
ee. mla et RA PALS him only about $30 in cach. The I | a Pi P ents 
oc, Tep RE., St. Louis. — : — , é; f ‘ ; Pa : a ie gs on aym 
se . ity a 7 i } n hn) vn rm nd 7 ¢ , PA : 1 “ ’ . e y to pay cash f 
ation Co., Dept. 173 St I ary « Raed me ; oa fi , é di } as i" sed tO } , ae ball, pis r . orry Write 
Bankrupt and ras age Sales. —Make $50.00 daily : Pe r . vc. . 2 _ OVS SU 2 and the rest oj em. | 1 pe } r i rm 1 egarding part 
We ¢ hir er Distributors mit a ording t : ) - P 04 a + : , se . ie K d ; : largest 
Dep 10 309 Dis sion. ¢ | } y lows ( ul ( en oe y . state i 
" = » nl 1 . & ie 
Age Make a dollar ’ 1M s a : on KNOW vn ( | 
gg hw hh 7 * A Glance at the Markets , 1 hide she’ a Locher & Co., eae A, yrrannet Va 
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7 ~ rz ta = to Te ative of . Mask . ing : an , pal neti | Hollins A. R.S . O. Herd 7” “accredited 


Pontiac, Segis and Ormsby Breeding 


Bet- by i ad te sis aa 7 ' | Jos A. TURNER, Dept. F, Hollins College, Va 
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st ef I eavyv shipments Pay et level 
Be 7 ascent! ~~ GOOD RES SUAI 
We * ad aA 
] s I ) 1 { | j : ad 
: ie, Sameer e Sean Wrereneas On December 16 we received a letter from Mr. H. R. Birchett, Lebas Tenn., advis- 
-_ . e the u img us to coi e his advertisemcnt for four more weeks He furthe st tated, 
oT tie t vel ado’ 2 b4 
: L am still getting results.’ 
“ ix . 2 I ‘ Vel < 
y ning ] jer nal a; This statement, in < y, expresses the scntirment of the r classified 
desi ‘ ; advertisers Aavertistan in The Progressive Farmer, reaching the well-(o-do farmers 
gieceice: Cs! =U} / n every Southern state, makes it very easy to buy, sel] or trade 
} } 1 
s ; ; : You should not put off sending your order any longer if y 
auce seemed | , ] arm implemcnts, land hickens, swine, cattle, plants, seeds, or 











Bible Science Common Branches st effcctive way to dispose of surplus products 
try ; q , 1s 20ST “SOME Qur next available issuc is January 16 Advertising fcr 1} ssue must be in our 
Coun Life Academy rom ) ber 1 the 1 I ‘ 1) hands by January 4. This issue will be our annua) POUL TR’ Y SPECIAL—an issue 
STAR, NORTH CAROLINA ] The ] ppl devoted entirely for those interested in “More and Better Pc y ton’t fai) to 
n-S rig a ~ 1 for ¥ vps : ; start your advertisement in this Specie. 





"Rca ing below standard, especially espect ts Send your order todey so we can reserve space for you 


hte " 


mont! Ent ance equ 7101 <t11T¢ () mov d in 1 with ort Pr ; 
ee . ~ wise : Your order, together with your remittance, should be sent to 


ts: A 4) dance of Ambition; L Py Pee. a 4 


"For further information, address ll price gains. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER Raleigh, N.C. 
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it ee = — es oteon any th that farmers necd, ADVE! TiSE IT. li is the cheapes’ end 
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| Milder Musterole 
for Small Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
dalcicouawry they would not be without 
ae : Children’s Musterole, the new, 
It was the first quarrel since their mar- . 
riage and he was getting the worst of it., milder form of good old Mus- 
“wv ell, men are fools to marry!” he said at terole especially prepared for 
w NOE course they are.” che anayered, “Bac | muses and small children. 
what are women to do? There’s nothing At night, when awakened by the 
‘Ise they can miarry.”—Newark Dispatch. warning, croupy cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gently over the child’s 
CHANGED HIS NAME throat and chest. 
A locust with wing-power to spare | Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Flew up and still up in the air Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 


a Por ee warming tingle and goes quickly to 

They must call me a ‘h gl net down there!” the seat of the trouble. 
. ; ; It does not blister like the old-fash- 
~~ ‘¢ SUPERSTITIOUS | toned mustard plaster and it is not 
Bosco—“‘Your dog howled all night.” messy to apply. ° ‘ 
ReetasP That's b len ef tenth. Whom Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
¥ wonder?” , , takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
| Bosco—“Your dog’s if he howls again to- sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 

| night.""—Madrid Buen Humor and colds. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


PRECAUTION CHILDREN’S 


SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! |. swyer tutto wn” pa vo 


z 








to say 
nails \ 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 
Headache Neuralgia Colds Lumbago 
Pain Toothache Neuritis Rheumatism 


Accept only ‘“‘Bayer’’ package 
which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets ‘ “ ‘ TP WM om 
A REASONABLE CLUE Ee fae PP Reta wad of Life 








Also bottles of 24 and 100—Drugzists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid eR , , + A SE PECIAL OFFER 
a \ ) ) v ie. ; Made to build New Business. Atrial 


i make you rmanent customer, 


PRIZE COLLECTION Rodin. 17 





worth loc; Lettuce, worth 150; 


. Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 2%o; T. 
i 7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 


worth 15c; 10 Spring Fiowering Bulbs, 

worth 25¢. 65 varietics in all; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 

Write today; mention this paper, 
SEND 10 C 


stage an 


} 


structive, 1 4 n 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL Book, telis all about Buckbeo's / 
1 } . Full of Life’ Seeds, Plants, ote 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 55 Rockford, D2 


Color Your Butter 





ONE BORN EVERY MINUTE “Dandelion Butter Color” gives That 


{ man in a hospital for mental cases sat Golden June Shade which 
} 


4 as 
Pi ; aoe 
10n eer hi ine upport ce a ; of wishi : g "| ) be fable. Brings Top Prices 

marked: Betore churn- 
His Ford was three years old. The engine ran more smoothly rm many | . me? ing add one-hali 
When he started the engine, the and with greater power, especially sy Ms is wore. oe ie reply.—De teaspoontul to 
car shook like an old timerwitha on hills. A touch of paint on the i a cuean ; each gallon ot 
touch of ague. He boughta Pio- body, and the old Ford was good A] cream and out 
neer Engine Support and put it for a few more years. “Brothah Johnson.” sata Parson White, A 4 of your churn 
around the fly-wheel housing. Just “AED take to alt yo’ to come ta ch'eh.” | WO NY comes butte: 
like buckling a huge strap around , tk Tom of Golden Jun 


aH shade, “Dande: 
All|! 


(An actual experience. Name on request.) “Wh 
y, 


the car! The engine took anew Your Ford needs a Pioneer Engine shocked, “dey ain't no need fo’ me to come 


lion Butter Co' 


lease on life. Excessive shaking, Support. Put one on when the to ch’ch. Yo’-all 
or” is purely 
vegetable, harm- 


y} 2 
\ Y 
vibration, rattling floor boardsand car is new, and you'll save yourself | gus’.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. Gi g 
brake chatter stopped. lots of trouble a year from now. P 
Price, $2.50. $2.75 West of Rockies. HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS all State and National food _ Us d 


Mnfd. by THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION By J. P. ALLEY —§enr Syndicate. Ine. for 50 years by all large creameries 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolute’; 
: | tasteless. Large bottles cost only 
love SANDY CLAUS SMILIN’ cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 
for free sample bottle. 


4 | oe 4 . ; 4 ’ 

Hen =| ex F | tans aN 4 \ ,ROUN' ON EVY-BODY ELSE, Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
AS. - Ste) ) i Ve Tata 4 BUT HE SORTER LOOKIN 
Oe iKor Dod orsag icy ge oN | ! 

: . ne <= = AT ME LAK HE CAINT i? 

JES’ SOME-HOW PLACE — I._.O IDA 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITIES TSR | | DAYTONA PARK ACRES 


=A little land and a few trees will give you big cash | 
returns with but a small amount of work. Get a copy of 5 t Adjoin the city limits of Daytona 
our new booklet about the best fruit crops for lt : - = Beach and are twenty minutes from 
SOUTHERN the South—Oranges, Pecans, legen ns, : z Z SEE the finest beach in the world. 
Plums and Peaches. It will help you to ‘ ae 7 - : 
PLANTING choose the fruit best suited to your commun- § - F / y . 5 to 640 Acre 
FACTS ity and tell you the best varieties to grow. - | NG ~ 
pbentn st - 1 datm 4 Send today fora FREE copy. 24-26 20 Same btan, ee K 4 tracts immediately adjoining our re- 
GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. Glen Saint Mary, Florida L——-~- PEL Ne # cently sold subdivisions and are suit- 
| | ] able for further subdividing, farming 


We have no agents. The targest growers of Citrus Trees in the world : ¥ - 
: \ or holding. 
THE MAN OF THE HOoUR—": the right man, who is in the right place | N | : | Daytona Park Development Co. 
, and does the right thing at the right time. S& Ss ‘Re, INC. 
If you are the right man, you can qualify, by taking an agency for the sale of , } 
jour Monuments. Your profits will be large. Send in the coupon today. | + ,— Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Cossins Marble Company, Ga. A ! = SS if | Frlake Orders For 


I am the right man. Please send me the right information. ' is at } Mm. 
ag A | Met onuments 


don converted me las’ Au- 


pahson,” exclaimed Mr. Johnson, | {| he 
| 
| 
i a“ 
| 



























































Think of getting $15 to $50 commission for 
simply taking one monumentorder! Our 3,500 
agents make $50 to $150 monthly IN SPARE 


: : Aphits : 
PEACH & APPLE 3 2 a Fees 
~ % AS img our catalog of marble and granite nr. nu- 
TRE ments and sending us the orders given you by 











DIRECT PLANTERS friends and relatives. Write fer !s today! 

xpress, Freight or Par Caen SEMABE BY. Aeon Commonwealth Marble & Granite Comrny 

es, Grapes, N t Trouble wid de man whut's got jes’-a eo snciatmapaand 
weap. Yeas | 1 in-fluence, he all time tryin’ to use it] | (peemetmeeemmaeaaaey : 
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He SET RA! 2 ERS a 





